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Music Education from Various Viewpoints 


A few pointed paragraphs selected from addresses delivered at the 1933 Con- 
ferences. These excerpts represent only a few of the many addresses and 
papers on a wide range of subjects that will be included in the 1933 Yearbook. 





E as members of the Parent-Teacher Association are 

interested in the modern philosophy of education 

which promotes a program seeking to develop the per- 
sonality of the child in a way that will make his personality 
adequate to all the demands which adult life will make upon 
it... . In this effort to develop the whole personality of the 
child, to use a very much overworked phrase, the emotional 
nature must come in for a very important part. If we are 
at all keen observers of life—our own life and the lives of 
those about us—I am sure we will be forced to conclude that 
more human beings fail in life because of personality defects, 
because of emotional instability, because of anti-social tenden- 
cies, than from any lack of technical knowledge or of academic 
background. Educators, having recognized this fact, have made 
over the educational program with the view to “growing up” 
the child emotionally, because they realize the emotional nature 
is part of him. 

In this program to “grow up” the emotional part of the child, 
in this effort to take care of these energies, music plays a very 
definite and a very important part. 

I think if we are going to start this “growing up” business 
from an emotional standpoint, if we are going to offer oppor- 
tunities for outlets, if we are going to point the way to roads 
to beauty, if we are going to open up channels, we must cer- 
tainly begin early enough to develop some of these tastes. 
That seems rational. 

Why is music such an important part of the Boy Scout 
movement? The Boy Scout leaders aren’t trying to make cul- 
tured boys. They are not trying to develop accomplishments. 
They are trying to capture youthful energies and turn them 
into safe channels. They have found that music is an emo- 
tional stabilizer; that it helps boys’ nerves; that it gives them 
something to express which is most valuable to their mental 
and emotional health. 

Suppose we were to take music out of the schools. Then 
we would leave it largely to the commercial promoters of 
music. Shall we leave our emotions—the emotions of our 
people—to them? . . . Shall we rely upon the debilitating emo- 
tional force which comes forth from the radio hour upon hour? 
... If we are going to do anything to develop this emotional 
stability, which all nations assuredly need, we must look to the 
public school for it—Mrs. PenpLeton S. Morris, Grand Rapids 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations (Music in the Emo- 
tional Life of the Child—North Central Conference). 


OULDN’T it be a wonderful thing if each and every 

one of us could write our biography in the life of a 
boy or girl and could be proud of that biography? . .. There 
is an old expression which says that it is better to build boys 
than to mend men, because when you mend a man there is a 
patch on him that can never be covered.—HonoraB_e Joun D. 
Karet, Mayor of Grand Rapids (North Central Conference). 
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of life that has been considered so essential down through 
the years should be susceptible to any program of economy. 
I refer to musical education—to that education which is de- 
signed to increase our appreciation of that which we call the 
social inheritance. It seems ridiculous for us to conceive that 
any phase of education that has been so intimately and is so 
intimately connected with life should need to worry us in a 
time like this. 

We have used music as the accompaniment of the last cere- 
monies we pay to those departing from us; we have used music 
in that most intimate and most vital of human relations, the 
marriage ceremony; we send our soldiers into battle with 
music; we teach our people to sing in the midst of calamity 
and depression. Why should you people of all people be wor- 
ried about the possibility of the depression? It seems to me, 
as a superintendent of schools and as a citizen, that the last 
place where the American people will ask that undue economy 
be made is in your field of music.—ALExANDER J. STODDDARD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. (Eastern Con- 
ference). 


I CAN’T understand how anyone could think that the phase 


E hear much talk these days of economy. Sane economy 

is necessary, but let us not confuse real economy with 
bogus economy. Real economy has as its main purpose the 
elimination of all waste and the critical analysis of our pro- 
gram to make sure that our work is vital in the lives of our 
youngsters. Bogus economy busies itself with the saving of 
dollars regardless of consequences to childhood. ..... There 
are only two vital factors in discussing economy in the class- 
room. The first is the teachers’ salaries. Approximately 
seventy-five per cent of our school budget goes to pay the 
salaries of our teachers. The second is the teacher load or 
number of children per teacher in the classroom. Teachers 
are employed to teach children for a given length of time each 
day. What they teach is not a financial question. It is an 
educational question. You cannot, therefore, discuss music in 
the school program as a financial problem. You can discuss 
it only as an educational problem—WILtarp E. Givens, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Oakland (Music in the Public Schools— 
California-Western Conference). 


AN must work and he must play. There is need for 

both, and each must reinforce the other. Play, to some 
people, means passive amusement. .. . In this sense man is 
a recipient and not a producer. To others, play is self-expres- 
sion—some constructive personal activity. If man has the 
ability to create his own amusement—his play—rest assured 
it is the result of some training or some fortunate opportunity 
introduced to him during his early, impressionable years, and 
the love of it has grown up with him. Some adult has kindled 
this spark, and probably fostered it... . 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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It is the business of education today to give the child a train- 
ing which will fit him for life. Not only shall he be trained 
along the lines of work toward which his inclinations and abili- 
ties seem to point, but for habits of health, for his social well 
being, for his play. By “play” I mean self-resources which 
engage leisure hours happily and profitably—the soul-satisfy- 
ing things which are expressions of the inner man, ... We 
wish that music might be one of the self-resources in every 
child’s life—ANNeE LANpsspury Beck (Every Child a Cultivated 


Amateur—Northwest Conference). 


WwW: are in the midst of a great depression where the ques- 
tion of retrenchments in school expenditures in order 
to meet diminishing revenues is universally imminent... . 
For this universal question of retrenchment, there are two 
opposing answers. The first is that the school program should 
be “simplified”; should return to the standards of previous 
decades. The second has a forward rather than a backward 
look. It takes into account the fact that services added to the 
school program have come in response to certain definite de- 
mands from the local community, and that the Great Depression 
is but a passing phase of readjustment in a rapidly changing 
civilization. . . . So rapidly has the scene changed in recent 
years that the present generation of parents are quite unpre- 
pared by their own childhood experience to advise and control 
their children wisely. ... 

There are increased demands upon the schools and other 
social agencies for guidance—not merely vocational guidance, 
but guidance in the solution of problems of a social, moral, 
and a personal character. ... In the light of new responsi- 
bilities devolving upon the schools as a result of such impacts 
as these, we believe that necessary retrenchments should seek 
to maintain a program with a forward look rather than to 
return to one which could have been considered adequate a 
decade or two ago—WortH McCture, Superintendent of 
Schools, Seattle, Wash. (Northwest Conference). 


O those who have carefully observed conditions in our 

schools, public and parochial alike, it is quite evident that 
what children are suffering from is not an overladen system, 
caused by indulgence in solid, nourishing food, as symbolized 
by the rudiments of music and the fundamentals. Some are 
of the opinion that our children are musically anaemic because 
of over-indulgence in melodic pastries, harmonic sweets, rhyth- 
mic viands too highly seasoned, and pre-digested musical diet. 
. . .. The present fad that is sweeping the country, namely, 
the jig-saw puzzle, offers some food for thought. Is this not 
a reflection of the constantly expressed urge on the part of a 
great number of our people, children included, to solve some- 
thing, to overcome a hazard, to find the right solution of a 
problem? Have we made sufficient use of this natural instinct 
in the field of music teaching in general? Surely the simple 
problems in miusic notation cannot be as difficult of solution as 
many a crossword puzzle?—Dr. Nicora A. Montanti (Music 
in the Parochial School—Eastern Conference). 


ANY people, some of them musicians, for years have 

kept preaching, “Art for art’s sake.” I am just wonder- 
ing if that hasn’t been one of the biggest things to retard the 
development of music, ..... What is value? Is there such an 
abstract thing? Its value is because of its relation to man. If} 
it serves man, that gives it its value. Art for art’s sake? 
Something independent of man? Impossible! Values are 
determined by their relation to our life. ... 

Are we interested in education or are we merely interested 
in music? Have we grown to the viewpoint of the true general 
educator with a child centered school or have we reached only 
the plateau of the music educator? ..... Do we who admin- 
ister, encourage our teachers to have ideas and initiative, and 
willingly acknowledge the origin of the ideas, or do we insist 
on having them slavishly follow our blue print? Do we allow 
our teachers to grow or do we just train them into our perfect 
system? ..... 

After all is said and done, the measure of our success must 
be in terms of those intangible spiritual, eternal values as 
revealed in better and finer living made possible through our 
musical experiences. Artistic achievement may thus become 
the means of ushering in that Kingdom of Heaven for which 
we pray.—WILLIAM W. Norton (North Central Conference). 


ERHAPS most promising of all present day tendencies are 
P the indications that we will soon witness a return to 
subjective values. It is common knowledge that music 
expresses the spirit of the times—not only in its content but 
in its type of presentation. The medieval chapel style of Pales- 
trina, the revolutionary expressions of Beethoven, the aesthetic 
post-Victorian moods of Debussy are no better examples of 
this than are the showy spectacles of the racketeering decade 
just ended. The craze for the spectacular in numbers and 
extravagance has been almost as noticeable in our music pres- 
entations as it has in the athletic field. Bigger and better 
public appearances dominated the thoughts of all of us. We 
are to be congratulated that false values crashed just as defi- 
nitely as the market has...... Just as we have changed our 
contempt for the stuffy little bank to admiration and respect 
for its staying powers and protection of its depositors, we 
are about to transfer our admiration of the big showman in 
school music, to the one whose objectives rest upon the solid 
foundation of those things which constitute the good life.— 
Cuartes M. Dennis (Present Day Tendencies in High School 
Music—California-Western Conference). 


E have got to be honest; we have got to be true; we 

have got to think straight. .. . We can’t simply say that 
music is a lovely and fine thing and that everybody ought to 
have it. We ought to know why, because even as much as I 
love music, I think man is greater than music. I think that 
art has no place in any philosophy unless it contributes to the 
enrichment and increased stature of the human being. That is 
the reason why the Diety has given things of the spirit to our 
people—RusseLt V. Morcan (North Central Conference). 





t= SUMMER MUSIC CAMP development grew out of 
apparent need and opportunity for a genuine service. 
The movement has spread to such an extent, and has assumed 
such importance as an adjunct of the school music program, 
that failure of any of the major camps for lack of suppért 
would not only constitute a serious less, but would, in the 
eyes of many, reflect unfavorably upon the status of music 
education. 

While school music supervisors and teachers as a group 
have assumed no direct responsibility for any camp, as indi- 
viduals they have an obligation at least in the degree that they 
have collectively and singly encouraged the establishing of 
such music camps as the National and Eastern, which are 
recognized as standard bearers in this field. That encourage- 





ment, amounting to almost unanimous acceptance of the sum- 
mer music camp project, was predicated on anticipated benefits 
in which everyone concerned with the advancement of music 
education would share. In all fairness can it be said that 
there is no like sharing of the responsibilities that lead to the 
expected benefits? 

In spite of all obstacles the men and women who have 
undertaken the financial sponsorship are making it possible 
for the Eastern and National Camps (both “non-profit” enter- 
prises) to go ahead with their programs for this season. 
Thinking readers will wish to do all they consistently can 
to encourage and help promote attendance of students at 
these camps, and other worthy institutions and summer courses 
of similar nature. 
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FowLer SMITH \ : 
Northwest Conference 


North Central Conference 


Laura BRYANT 
Eastern Conference 


FOUR NEW PRESIDENTS 


Note—Two of the Sectional Conferences did not meet this year; consequently no elections were held. All good constitutions provide for this 

contingency; therefore, Frances Smith Catron and J. Henry Francis continue as presidents of the Southwestern and Southern Conferences 

respectively, and, with all the present officers of these groups, will serve until their successors are duly elected and qualified. For further news 
regarding the plans of the Southern and Southwestern Conferences, see the presidents’ letters in this Issue (pages 48 and 50). 


ArTHUR G. WAHLBERG 
California-Western Conference 











decadent times for music. The art has been continually 


HEREFORE, it is a burden that you, I trust, are going 
refreshed by the streams of folk music. In public school music 


to take up, and make of yourself, each of you, a mis- 





sionary to help at this time to maintain the spirit that we know 
belongs to America. We can sing the country back to sanity. 
All the legislators down in Washington may do things to help, 
but they cannot reach the heart, as you can, with your music.— 
Dr. Frances Ettiotr CLarkK—( Eastern Conference). 


N audience may be untrained in music but no audience is 

unconscious of emotional appeal. School singing should 

be nothing short of a spiritual force in the lives of all who 

sing and all who hear the singing if we who direct these sing- 

ing groups know music as we should and know how to direct 
our boys and girls in their discoveries about that music. 

If you stop to think of a chorus which gave you one of 
those moments when “your soul was dilated and your universe 
enlarged” you will remember that the director did not come 
between his singers and the music. Probably you remember 
very little about the director; it was the music that left an 
imprint on your heart and mind, and that is as it should be. 

Would that we all realized there is no possibility of our 
doing what we want to do with our singing groups until we 
are steeped in the best of music. .... After all, the singing 
organ is not the diaphragm, vocal chords and resonance pas- 
sages alone; it is the whole child—MaBe_te GLENN (Singing 
in Elementary Schools and Junior High Schools—California- 
Western Conference). 


O our civilization seems destined to move, whether we wish 

it or not, from one that conceived progress in terms of 
man as a producer to one that conceives man as the product; 
and education must reflect the world, .... / As the movement 
advances, we may expect that music, already amiably accepted 
because of the persistence in society of certain ineradicable 
humane instincts, will become fully justified in the consciously 
accepted creeds of people—WiLt Earnart (To Justify or Not 
to Justify School Music in General—Eastern Conference). 


E cannot overlook music as an agency for the creation 

of democracy. According to Dewey the true essence 
of democracy is not its political structure. The vital charac- 
teristic of democracy is a wide and intimate sharing of experi- 
ence, a social situation where lives may meet and may mutually 
refresh, instruct, inspire, and encourage one another. There 
have been times when music was an aristocratic art, the 
peculiar possession of the few. But these have always been 
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we have an art movement which is vital because of its demo- 
cratic instinct and impulsion. To have this movement thwarted 
by drill masters and led into blind alleys by pedants and tech- 
nicians would be a tragedy which we ought not even to con- 
template. To teach our boys and girls to love music wisely 
is the ultimate aim of school music. This means that the 
teachers must be able to convey the power and glory of music 
to all the children of our schools. C. H. FisHer (Musical 
Training Essential for the Modern Teacher in the Elementary 
School—Northwest Conference). 


HIS obsession of the head-voice has reached such a 

ridiculous stage in this country that it seriously endangers 
the success of our public school music program. . . . There 
are ten reasons why I object to the light, head-tone as a stand- 
ard of voice production. ... Let me summarize: (1) High 
and light are diametrically opposed considerations; (2) high 
and light singing require more skill than the average child 
possesses; (3) high and light singing is wrong temporally; 
(4) high and light singing is poor aesthetically; (5) high and 
light singing is repressive psychologically; (6) high and light 
singing sacrifices the lower range; (7) high and light singing is 
greatly removed from the speech level; (8) high and light 
singing is arbitrarily dictated by the teacher and sacrifices the 
interest of the child; (9) high and light singing instills the 
baseless fear of self-inflicted injury and (10) high and light 
singing is not so much a protection to the child as it is to the 
teacher—Jacos Kwatwasser (Voice Problems in Public School 
Music—Eastern Conference). 


E know that contests have put music on the school map 

of North Carolina; we know that the contest movement 
has multiplied many, many times the small leaven of musical 
int@rest and performance that was in the schools thirteen 
years ago; we know that the contest movement has raised the 
standards of musical taste and of musical performance until 
we have schools doing just as fine work as can be found any- 
where in the land. ... We are not yet ready for festivals 
without the competitive element, for the work of the contest 
movement is not finished; it is only well begun. Sometimes 
we feel that we have scarcely scratched the surface, for even 
now the majority of children of school age in the State are 
still almost, if not quite, untouched with music—Grace VAN 
Dyke More (Music in the South—Eastern Conference). 
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A New Phase In American Education 


TULLY C. KNOLES 


President, 


has always been under criticism, but economic 

troubles are stimulating criticism as never before 
because a larger share of governmental expense than 
ever before is now expended in the field of education 
for the very good reason that public education is not 
only expanding at the expense of private education, but 
the public demands an ever-increasing area of respon- 
sibility on the part of the schools. 

This increased area is due to two demands. 
that a larger number of students be enrolled in schools, 
and second, that a larger number of activities formerly 
cared for by the home, if cared for at all, must now 
be cared for by the schools. The situation has grown 
up in our era of prosperity, and now when the tax- 
payers’ money is under scrutiny and education has such 
a relatively large share of the total expenditure, it is 
natural that criticism, valid and invalid, should be ut- 
tered. 

Personally, I have heard two general types of ques- 
tions. The first has to do with educational objectives, 
and the second with the so called “frills and fads” of 
our schools. With regard to the first I have some very 
definite opinions. We can no more define the final 
objectives of education than we can define the final 
objectives of life itself. I sympathize somewhat with 
the dissatisfaction of the non-thinking critic who seems 
to have a right to know what education is all about 
when it has had the centuries in which to determine its 
objectives and to perfect its techniques. But education 
is not something static; it is dynamic and vital in that 
it deals with the most valuable stuff in the world— 
human life, and with the relationships of human beings 
in a changing world. Fixed educational ends and meth- 
ods would sterilize humanity; these ends must change 
as conditions change. 

We have already completed two general phases of 
American education, and are now entering a third phase. 
In the first phase we copied the English System of 
Education as far as possible. But we had no great 
private or institutional libraries and hence our cultural 
attempts were very meager, so until after the Civil War 
we used the discipline of the class-room and the text- 
book. It was a distinctive discipline and its results were 
good for growing America. It gave us poets, lawyers, 
legislators, and great preachers, and it made possible 
the saying, “Mark Hopkins on the end of a log and 
a student on the other constitute a college.” Very 
little was done in public education in the development 
of music and the plastic arts, and research as such was 
not stressed very much. The few students who desired 
to do graduate work almost invariably went to Oxford or 


| "bas always is undergoing severe criticism. It 


First, 


This is Dr. Knoles’ address at the California-Western Conference as pre- 
pared for the 1933 Yearbook. 
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College of the Pacific, Stockton, 


Calif. 


Cambridge. Thus about 1860 ended the phase of Ameri- 
can educational development dominated by England. 


The nineteenth century was the great century of sci- 
entific discovery and of the finding of the Scientific 
method. German universities were hospitable to science 
and research, and following the Civil War our Ameri- 
can graduate students flocked to Germany and became 
enamoured of German laboratory methods, At the end 
of their period of study many of them received a Ph.D. 
degree, a degree not given anywhere else. Upon the 
return of these young men to America, many of them 
became teachers and of course they began to transform 
our American discipline of the text-book and class-room 
into the technique of the laboratory. It has taken nearly 
three quarters of a century or two generations to com- 
plete the task, but it is fairly well accomplished now. 
The Germanization of our method is nearly complete. 
The liberalizing of the Rhodes Scholarship Plan at Ox- 
ford has not been successful in winning the American 
scholars back to England, and likewise the returned 
Rhodes scholars have not begun to have the effect on 
the later phases of American collegiate education that 
the returned German scholars continue to have. 


The history of the German phase of our scholastic 
life has been noteworthy. The laboratory method has 
not been as successful with us as has been laboratory 
building and equipping. In these two fields America is 
the despair of the world. In two generations, however, 
American success has been noteworthy, particularly in 
the fields of physics and astro-physics. Also in the realm 
of applied science America has forged ahead into a 
place of leadership. Engineering and invention are 
twins with us and success has been very marked—so 
much so that the success is a temporary embarrassment, 
but certainly in the end a great release to humanity. 
Humanity up to the present has labored under a great 
fear—that of its inability to produce enough for an 
expanding population’s needs. That fear has been ex- 
pressed in innumerable ways. 

In the fields of agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, 
and animal husbandry, improved methods of culture and 
sanitation have tremendously increased productivity per 
unit of acre. Read “Hunger Fighters” and “Microbe 
Hunters.” Machinery has also increased productivity 
per unit of labor to a degree that is startling. Then 
there are many fields of increase that are so patent and 
commonplace that little heed is given them. Only one 
illustration is necessary. Every horse removed from 
service and supplanted by a machine releases from three 
to five acres from the production of domestic animal 
food and makes it available for the production of human 
food. If we in America have released ten million horses 
in the last generation, we have from thirty to fifty mil- 
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lion more acres upon which to reap food for human 
beings. 

Synthetic foods and articles of clothing, substitutes 
for lumber and what not have all played their part, and 
today for the first decade in history humanity confidently 
believes that it can produce all it needs to consume. It 
has not done that yet for the world, but it can do it. In 
America, production is nearly successful. Our great 
problem is adequate distribution. We are in the throes 
of mal-adjustment, and have scarcely attempted the 
problem of re-adjustment. 

Two certainties we have: One is that there must be 
a more equitable distribution of income so as to bridge 
the gap between the very rich and the very poor. Pov- 
erty as the result of inability to find work is not an 
individual but a social crime. The other certainty is 
that there must be a great increase in leisure time— 
leisure time for the worker as well as for the rich. 
This state of society is inevitable. The curse of hard 
labor may be removed from all society by the same sort 
of engineering in the social sciences as we have so suc- 
cessfully developed in the natural sciences. Political 
freedom has been the task of the technician, not the 
politician. Do not blame the politician for failure in a 
field in which he has no skill and no insight. 

Now freedom is a great gift, if one knows how to be 
Freedom is a great curse, if one does not know 

Leisure is a great boon if one knows 
Leisure is a terrible curse, if one does 
not know how to use it. For two generations we have 
been educating men and women to do things. Before 
that in America we were educating them to know things. 
Is it not time that we were about the task of teaching them 
to be persons? Up to 1929 I was very frequently told, 
“Don’t try to educate so many people in college. Send 
an increasing number into vocational training and into 
technical schools.” No one has said anything of that 
nature to me since 1929! 

Schools that are vital can adapt themselves to this 
Education must not lose the scientific 


free, 
how to be free. 
how to use it. 


new program. 


method; pure science must be encouraged as never 
before, and applied science must not cease its efforts to 
harness the forces of nature to do the work of the 
world, but culture must be developed as never before. 
The Social Sciences must develop an authority of 
fact that will operate in legislation instead of the 
authority of theory and the demands of vested interest. 
If legislation based on facts ascertained by scientific 
methods could be enacted, human welfare would result 
from every adaptation of pure science to applied science. 
Human beings progressively released from hard labor 
must have interests to absorb profitably the spiritual 
growth and appreciation. 

Literature long neglected must be stimulated, not only 
in appreciation but in productivity. No one now knows 
what is the dominant form of literature today, unless 
it be the short story, but a perspective of literary evolu- 
tion leaves the present at a very low point in the curve. 
In the field of the plastic arts we lag far behind our 
ancestors. In architecture alone can we claim outstand- 
ing success and here perhaps more by the advance of 
engineering than by beauty of line; what a field is here 
open with our new knowledge and ability to produce. 
The recreational field for all is very new, and, unfor- 
tunately for us in America, too much dominated by com- 
mercial organization. Too much do we prefer to see 
perfection in performance in others rather than more 
beneficial mediocrity of performance by participation. 

In your own field of music, the opportunities are most 
alluring, and some success has been achieved. But even 
here machinery must be recognized and the mass pro- 
duction needs study. 

I am not pleading for Senator Sorghum who said, 
“We ain’t gone in for culture yet, but when we do we'll 
make it hum,” but I am stressing the fact that elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collegiate education today gives 
music not only a pedagogical value, but a cultural prom- 
ise as well. 

It is not an idle dream to envisage an era when toil 
is reduced to a minimum, and creative as well as partic- 
ipative art shall make life good, beautiful, and true. 





All Bay Chorus—photographed at rehearsal—California-Western Conference. 


Left, Sylvia Garrison, Organizer of Chorus. 
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Right, Glenn H. Woods, Conductor of Chorus, 
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Is Music Fundamental? 


LESLIE A. BUTLER 


Superintendent, Grand Rapids Schools 


T a recent meeting of the Grand Rapids Rotary 
A Club the speaker maintained that a better under- 
standing of relationship of employee and em- 
ployer accounts for the peace we have had during the 
recent trying years. We believe the above statement is 
true, but we also believe that this better understanding 
is due to a better appreciation of real values, which in 
turn is based on something more than a “3R” education. 
Many have marvelled that during the depression the 
American people have preserved their equanimity so 
well. The interpreters of present-day conditions were 
mindful of the riots and general disorders which have 
accompanied all former depressions and panics. Those 
who have given careful thought have invariably con- 
cluded that the reason is due in a large measure to the 
higher degree of enlightenment of the populace, and its 
greater capacity to participate in and to enjoy the cul- 
tural fields of activity, of which music is an important 
part. 

In the many controversies bearing on the fundamental 
versus the unessential, participants have usually failed 
to define their terms. “Frills and fads” has served as 
a caption for attacks on education during the past few 
years more than any other expression. Here, too, the 
conclusions have been fallacious because of unwillingness 
or perhaps inability to begin with sound premises, and 
because the formulation of a general definition of “fads 
and frills,’ or of fundamentals, has proved to be very 
difficult, 

Obviously an appropriation of funds for any subject 
or activity which is offered today, and which was not 
provided when the critic himself was a student in school, 
is an example of prodigality and extravagance. Perhaps 
it is natural for one to draw such conclusions. But one 
must remember that a nation’s school system can not 
be static. It is constantly changing in response to the 
demands of society. An “ox-cart” education will not 
suffice in an automobile and airplane civilization. 

In the estimation of some critics, physical education, 
manual training, home economics, vocational courses, 
music and art are unessential. Limited time prohibits 
defending the presence of all of these subjects in our 
high school courses of study. Let it be remembered, 
however, that there are many sound reasons for allow- 
ing students to pursue these subjects in our schools. 
Moreover, many parents desire them, and the children 
should have the opportunity to pursue such courses for 
the same reasons that other children have the oppor- 
tunity to elect the more traditional courses. 


It should be recorded also that no economy can be 
effected by eliminating these activities from our schools. 
In order to be graduated from a twelve-grade school 


This is Superintendent Butler’s address at the North Central Conference, 
as prepared for the 1933 Yearbook. 
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system, a student must complete twenty-four year-units 
of work in his six years of attendance in the junior and 
senior high schools. This means that he must earn 
four units of credit each year. There is no valid reason 
why he should be compelled to confine his choice of the 
twenty-four units to the traditional courses in Latin, 
modern language, English, science, mathematics and his- 
tory. If manual training, home economics, art, music, 
and vocational subjects were forced out of the schools, 
the students would be compelled to choose more of the 
traditional subjects to complete the twenty-four units 
required for graduation, and more instructors for these 
subjects would be required to take the places of those 
discharged. There would be an additional initial cost, 
too, because the manual training, home economics and 
other equipment would be abandoned and new equip- 
ment would have to be purchased for the newly arranged 
class rooms. In fact, it is more economical for the tax- 
payer to have students elect sorme of the vocational sub- 
jects, manual arts, music (especially music) and art, 
because such classes usually are much larger and there- 
fore cost less for instruction. 

How shall we arrive at a good concept of the funda- 
mental? For an answer may we with propriety and 
consistency rely on the preamble of the Constitution? 
If yes, does not skill in and appreciation of music con- 
tribute to an attainment of certain fundamental consti- 
tutional objectives known as “domestic tranquility” and 
“promoting the general welfare’? The famous clause 
of the Ordinance of 1787 sought to emphasize the im- 
portance of general culture. “Religion, morality, and 
education being necessary to good government and hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” It is not conceivable that 
in the Ordinance “education” was confined to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The social gatherings which 
were frequently none other than singing schools con- 
tributed much to the development of the individual in 
pioneer days. 

How frequently we are confronted with the query, 
“Why music for those who can not become proficient 
in music?” If a certain degree of attainment were to 
be used as a basis of determining whether an individual 
should pursue any line of educational activity, our schools 
and even our colleges would become very much depleted.’ 
It is true that music in the lives of many of our citizens 
has very im>ortant vocational aspects. But our public 
school music courses should not be designed merely for 
the development of highly skilled musicians. 

In an autocracy of a pronounced type many years ago 
Martin Luther held that, “The success of country de- 
pends not upon the beauty of its public buildings nor 
upon the strength of its fortifications but upon its men 
(and women) of education, enlightenment, and refine- 
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ment; here are to be found its true source, its chief 
strength, its real power.” 

Who more than teachers are aware that the demand 
for physical relief at the present time is almost over- 
whelming? But we are also aware that “men can not 
live by bread alone”; there must be food for the soul 
as well as for the stomach. 

In the early Colonial days prior to the Revolution 
some school committees forbade the teaching of arith- 
metic, presumably because it was a frill and a fad. The 
schools of those days were “2R” schools. Later, arith- 
metic found its way into the school curricula not because 
of the whims of boards of education, superintendents 
of schools, or teachers, but in response to outside de- 
mand, This demand was based on the belief that the 
change from the system of barter to carrying on busi- 
ness on the coinage basis made it imperative that the 
youth be able to comprehend elementary mathematics. 
In other words arithmetic was adopted as a sort of 
insurance against being defrauded when carrying on 
business transactions at the store and elsewhere. 

But in a broad way music was always a part of the 
course of study. The educational development of the 
individual in pioneer days was not confined to school. 
A New England college president once said at the time 
of his retirement, after fifty years of service, that in 
his boyhood days he spent three months in the winter 
time going to school and the other nine months of the 
year getting an education. The challenging problems 
of pioneer life, the social contacts and even the singing 
schools all contributed to the education of the youth. 

Today in our complex factory and industrial situa- 
tions it has become imperative that many of the thought- 
provoking and developmental situations which were pro- 
vided in a natural way in ordinary life be supplied within 
school if we would develop the all-round, conditioned 
personality which outside factors produced in early days. 

The seven-fold program designed by the American 
Legion, The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the National Education Association was an attempt 
to formulate the fundamental objectives in the educa- 
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tion of our American boys and girls. It would have 
been woefully lopsided if music had been omitted. The 
contribution of music to mental and physical health is 
self-evident. One’s vocation, arduous or not, is sweeter 
and more pleasant if he has harmony in his soul. If 
preparation for leisure is fundamental (and who dares 
deny it even in most prosperous modern times?) music 
becomes preéminently important. 

If the tools and techniques of learning are interpreted 
as important forms of expression, and we believe such 
an interpretation to be correct, music can not be elim- 
inated from the basic list of school studies that con- 
tribute directly to facilitating the learning process. 

Preparation in and for desirable citizenship nowadays 
presupposes the development of many-sided and abiding 
worth while interests. Any city should be proud to be 
known as a great music center, What a great asset we 
would have today if only a small part of the money 
squandered in the stock market and on wild-cat schemes 
during the past decade, could have been devoted to music 
education and other cultural development. If we would 
raise our standards of citizenship we must put first 
things first in training for citizenship. 

The implications of the value of music in connection 
with training for worthy home membership and ethical 
character, which are the sixth and seventh planks in 
the seven-fold educational platform, are obvious. Pro- 
fessor Dykema emphasized the spiritually uplifting force 
of music a few days ago. The contribution which music 
may make to life in our most basic of all institutions, 
the home, is immeasurable. 

Nicholas Murray Butler in his Meaning of Education 
more than thirty years ago held that education is an 
adjustment to environment to all parts of which, scien- 
tific, institutional, aesthetic, literary and religious, a child 
has an inalienable claim. In the judgment of the Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, adjustment to the aesthetic 
part of one’s environment is fundamental. The aesthetic 
qualities of one’s nature should receive attention in any 
educational program, 

Dr. Butler’s clarion call for the cause of the aesthetic 
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three decades ago may be considered quite in harmony 
with the thoughts of present-day proponents for recog- 
nition of the need for proper development of the emo- 
tions. Here again music serves as a highly suitable 
avenue in attaining an important fundamental objective. 

But this school activity is in and of itself fundamental. 
Some one has said that knowledge can not be obtained 
from books nor can it be transferred from one person 


to another; books, schools, teachers and even the sciences 


themselves are only the raw materials which enable the 
activity of the learner to develop a living awareness. 
Whether we maintain that knowledge is power, or that 
the ability to use knowledge is power, the position of 
music as a fundamental is secure. In science, math- 
ematics, literature, language, or history, one cannot find 
greater profundity of content nor more thought-provok- 
ing situations than in the arts, and the least of the arts 
is not music, 


Music in Everyday Life 


THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


Governor of Rhode Island 


S a representative of civic life, I am especially 

interested in what part music may have in our 
I suspect it has a much larger 
There may be good 


everyday living. 
place than most people suppose. 
taste and bad taste in music, but music is none the less 
basic in all living. Go back as far as we like in history, 
as far as we can determine in prehistoric records, and 
we find the evidence of rhythm and music. Find the 
most uncivilized race, and you will find they have some 
sort of music, if it be only a crude beating of drums. 
Men sang as they worked along the Nile in the times 
of Egyptian supremacy. Homer sang the invigorating 
benefits of music. Plato said that as gymnastics were 
the tonic of the body, so was music the tonic of the 
mind, 

That these truths are still true is easily demonstrated. 
The smallest child will respond to rhythmic sentences 
and phrases, to measure and beat and simple music— 
and, I don’t doubt, in ways occasionally unmusical, to 
more complex music. But the trouble with Plato’s re- 
mark is that it only partly covers the case. No medicine 
is healthful in all instances. The Greeks, as well as the 
Chinese, had some recognition of the variety of effects 
produced by instruments when they legislated against 
what they termed “effeminate music.” 

Music can be invigorating; it can also be debilitating. 
It gives us emotional as well as mental stimulation, as 
we all know. And stimulation is as often the reaction 
to music as is relaxation. Music is too manifold in its 
character to permit any definite and single effect. 

A volume might be written on the ways people listen 
to music. Plenty of material awaits the most casual 
observer at any symphony concert. A sacrifice of one’s 
own attention to the orchestra will be partially com- 
pensated with an increased knowledge of audience psy- 
chology. It is obvious that music flows like balmy 
spring air over the mind-wandering, “moonlit” person, 
of whose sort there are legions. Such people listen to 
music with precisely the same attitude with which a cat 
sits in front of an open fire. Close by is a soothing 
influence, largely unexamined and scarcely investigated 


to any extent. The cat purrs. It is all a kind of sweet 


This is an address delivered by Governor Green at the “Rhode Island 
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contentment. Or, if the music be Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolde, the sounds are very probably like so much heady 
wine—simply another form of intoxicant, and certainly 
not a morally elevating experience, no matter how en- 
joyable in itself. 

On the other hand, there is the analytical person who 
employs the jig-saw puzzle method. He puts the music 
together. He knows how it runs, how it works. And 
he may know nothing more about the actual music than 
the jig-saw fan knows of the artistry (present or lack- 
ing) in the picture which he assembles from many pieces. 

Simply to listen to music is to apprehend. To really 
hear music is to comprehend. Music should really mean 
a widening of the sphere of intellectual activity. As 
such, it has an important place in our social life as far 
more than a social activity. 

Americans are really a musical people, tight-lipped as 
they may seem compared to the street-caroling Italians, 
or radical as our jazz may seem compared to the more 
conservative tastes of most European countries. We 
have an unsuspected wealth of folklore in our back- 
ground, and not a little of it is authentic balladry. If 
this is no more than all peoples have, certainly it is no 
less, as current criticism would often suggest. We have 
some music which is distinctly basic in the American 
people. In recent years we have become more acutely 
aware of our potentialities as an aesthetic people. 

We look ahead, in these days, to an era when men 
and women shall soon, we trust, have a greater abund- 
ance of insured and secure leisure than ever before. 
Without the widening of intellectual interests such leisure 
is apt to prove not only useless but harmful. This task 
is a part of the social and civic program in which music 
must codperate. In the radio we have a much misused, 
a regrettably chaotic instrument which yet suggests 
amazing possibilities for progress toward greater knowl- 
edge and enjoyment. Already, by this medium, the 
youth of the country is being brought into intelligent 
contact with better music. It is a great power for bet- 
terment in living and thinking. Everything which leads 
toward the widening of an informed audience for good 
music should be unceasingly promoted. I know that 
you, as music educators, appreciate your opportunity 
and are prepared to use it. 
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“To Justify or Not to Justify” 


WILL EARHART 


Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ERTAIN assumptions must be made, if we are 
to clear the ground of our argument from con- 
fusion. The first is that music, as we shall speak 

of it, is assumed to be taught successfully. This is no 
small assumption, for by “successfully” I mean that music 
shall be taught in such way that the ends sought by all the 
arts, namely, enrichment of the personality by means of 
beautiful moments of experience, shall be attained. The 
second is that all other subjects of the curriculum shall be 
conceived as being taught successfully in the manner and 
degree prescribed for music; that is to say, these other 
subjects also shall be conceived as making in fact the 
contributions to human living included within their 
intentions. In short, we accept the ideals of purposes 
and attainments held on both sides. Only thus can we 
conceive the various subjects in their true character, 
and at the same time rid ourselves of fruitless bickerings 
over methods of teaching and comparisons of teachers 
with one another. 

With the ground thus cleared, the argument for music, 
as I see it, may be presented in three sections. 


I. Aesthetic 


Reality and Aesthetic Response: If we look at the 
moon and say that it is round, we think we register 
a “fact”. If we regard it and say that it is beautiful, 
we think we register something less valid. But since 
the factual, as the affective, merely records a transac- 
tion between a certain type of organism (ourselves), 
something outside the factual is nothing more than a 
subjective registration—precisely as is the beautiful. 
What would the multiple eye of the house fly apprehend 
as the reality “out there”, What is red light to the ants 
that Sir John Lubbock saw it slay as though it were some 
deadly Martian ray? What, now, is matter; what is 
mathematical reality, under modern physicists and Ein- 
stein? We can know of all that is outside ourselves 
only that which we register, and the nature of that regis- 
tration is prescribed by what we are. “Round” and 
“beautiful” are thus equally valid testimony to some- 
thing that so far as we can know it, has occurred in us. 

The Depth of the Factual Compared with the Aes- 
thetic: The Aesthetic appears to involve us more deeply 
than does the factual. If only half alive, I can see the 
factual aspects of matter. The dying man can see that 
“the casement window slowly grows a_ glimmering 
square.” Square, indeed, but without depth of mean- 
ing. Dr. Richard Cabot points out that in our “devital- 
ized” moments, as when we struggle to consciousness 
after a disturbed night, a baby is a lump of flesh, a 
picture is but pigment smeared on canvas. Only when 
we are most alive, when we respond in greatest depth 
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and volume, is the factual submerged and integrated 
in the tide of response that we know as aesthetic. Had I 
time, I should endeavor to prove that the factual (alias, 
the rational) deals characteristically with matter, and for 
purposes of our material well-being. 


II. Intellectual and Educational 


So far as the rational enters into the intellectual—and 
there are many who yet naively suppose that the rational 
is all there is of intellectual action—music engages the 
intellect only in connection with staff-notation, names, 
dates, acoustics, and other such factual aridities. But 
if we turn to all that part of the mind that is not con- 
cerned with business, manufacture, the sciences, in brief 
with the exact and quantitative, we may find music 
richly present. I cannot elaborate this view here, but in 
the 1931 Yearbook* is one attempt by me to do so, and 
in the February, 1933, issue of the Music Clubs Maga- 
zine is another. Suffice it to say here that music is con- 
ceived in the mind, is held in memory in the mind, is 
subjected to reflective, creative, ideational processes in 
the mind, comes forth as great mental achievements from 
the mind—for who would say that a Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony is less great as a mental product than a 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—or a play such as Hamlet (not to 
mention a Chrysler car!)—and in fact can be found 
only in occasional and brief and precarious existence in 
the universe outside of the mind. As stuff for the mind 
to deal with, it is therefore quite as nutritive as scientific 
matter—say, as the natural history of the lobster. Not 
the stuff of thought, but the depth and energy of the 
function of thought is thus the measure of mental and 
educational worth. 


III. Social 


The factual, the rational, the utilitarian, the material- 
istic, the technological, all have this in common: They 
aim to do something to our material environment that 
will enable us to attain a condition wherein we will 
find ourselves leading the better life. What they are 
concerned with, therefore, is means toward an end. 
Factories, automobiles, concrete roads, are not the better 
life, but somehow we think that we may overtake the 
better life if we pursue it by means of these. 

In contrast, art is a present salvation. The sunset, the 
song, the upthrown Gothic arch, the painter’s dream, are 
present goods, doing something to bring sensitivity, 
humaneness, harmony, sweetness, purity, unselfishness, 
nobility, into our living. 

By the first of these vaguely held concepts of life, 
man has been made a producer—a producer of many 





*Musicianship and Mental Development Through General Music, Vocal, 
1931 Yearbook of the Music Supervisors National Conference, p. 69. 
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things, in ever increasing quantity. He has, indeed, 
almost come to measure the progress of his society 
in terms of tonnage. 

But Henderson says: “If man is the highest product 
of creation, then civilization must be judged, not by 
what man produces, but by the manner of man pro- 
duced.” 

Dr. William John Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, lately stated in Pittsburgh that 
technological progress would result soon in a 30-hour 
work week, filled with mechanical actions that required 
little training. He said that in view of this prospect the 
prime concern of education was with those factors that 
would minister to human betterment and happiness, and 


as examples of such factors he emphasized only health, 
education, music and art. 

So, our civilization seems destined to move, whether 
we wish it or not, from one that conceived progress in 
terms of Man as a Producer to one that conceives Man 
as the Product; and Education must reflect the world. 

As the movement advances, we may expect that music, 
already amiably accepted because of the persistence in 
society of certain ineradicable humane instincts, will 
become fully justified in the consciously accepted creeds 
of people. 

In order to leave no doubt, I would say in closing 
that I, myself, think a place for music in our public 
schools is justified. 


Are We Making the Most of Our Gifts from Other Lands? 


HEN one holds any single performance in mind 

and continues to look back upon it, after more 
than a year has elapsed, the event must have had a 
deeper significance than the mere impact of enjoyment 
of the program itself. Such is my opinion of the 
“Pageant of Music in America” given at Cleveland dur- 
ing our Silver Anniversary Convention. This is not my 
single estimate; I heard it from a great many others. 
We went to Cleveland for big things, and the pageant 
was distinctly big in the sense of its importance and 
effectiveness in focusing our attention upon music as a 
bread-and-butter, cake-and-pie feature of daily living, 
going on through the years in our own and other coun- 
tries. 

I have great admiration for communal expressions— 
both past and present. They have deep meaning which 
we will do well to preserve and encourage. The many 
folk songs and games available for school use indicate 
that editors and teachers are conscious of their value— 
appreciative that they are the beat of a living pulse. 
But, to light for children the human spark in folk music 
and other folk lore, a teacher must be imbued with a 
sympathetic understanding of people 
as they are at their own best, rather than a purpose to 
make them over according to someone’s selfish taste. 

[I have had an opportunity to observe natives of 
remote South Sea Islands and to study, somewhat, their 





a joy in them 


old habits and customs, and I find that there was pur- 
pose behind them all. The young people absorbed them 
and later—when they in turn became the tribal fathers— 
they understood and perpetuated them. 

I have in mind the superior natives—the Polynesians 
of Tonga, Samoa, and New Zealand particularly, and 
the Fijians who are Melanesian in blood. Right here I 
wish to say that the British know how to colonize and 
yet retain the identity of the native, as well as their 
own dignity. For instance, in these island groups men- 
tioned—all under British protection—the natives live in 
“model villages”. They are as truly native as ever, hav- 
ing their own chiefs, living in grass huts, carrying on 
their celebrations and native arts, and in addition, pre- 
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paring copra for market. In many villages electric lights 
have been installed, and the natives take great pride in 
the cleanliness and order of their villages. 

It was in one of these Fiji villages near Suva that I 
had an outstanding experience in a school for boys. The 
school had been in progress three months and had a 
British master—a young chap of whom we thoroughly 
approved. The “school work” we saw was an hour of 
music. Owing to the fact that boys’ voices change early 
in the tropics, they have plenty of bass voices. Even the 
children have rare ability in harmonizing “by ear”. 
(They do not read music at all.) We heard songs, 
largely hymns, very agreeably harmonized. Next came 
tunes which had been brought to them, and by compli- 
ment to us as Americans, we heard Show Me the Way 
to Go Home, sung in four parts!! In the back of the 
room we noticed a bushy-headed Fijian who was very 
restless. From his appearance he was probably about 
sixteen years old. At the last the master said, “All 
right,” (naming him), and to our delight the boy stood 
up and gave us the most thrilling old Fijian war-whoop 
I have ever heard. It was an amazing combination of 
defiance, freedom, personality, and chant. 

The noteworthy thing about all this is the fact that 
the British are keeping, and dignifying, the best of 
native expression, and adding to it new things. Of 
course, time and tourists will change these people 
eventually, yet the British intention is ideal—to lead the 
natives to have a real community experience through 
their own folk expression—singing, dancing, etc.—and 
to instill into them a personal pride in doing these things 
as well as they possibly can. 

According to our various community situations, we 
have the same opportunity to dignify all worth while 
expressions of those who dwell among us. We have but 
to go into our community and discover these groups 
and devise ways and means to help and encourage them. 
Indeed is this not a duty as well as a privilege if we 
are to draw school and community into closer associ- 
ation through music? 

ANNE LANDSBURY BECK, 
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The Settlement Music School 


MARTHA and DUANE RAMSEY 
Cleveland Music School Settlement 


- Y name is Joe Ganz. Mr. Brown from Norton 
M High School sent me over to see you about 
cello lessons. I’ve been in the class at school 
but Mr. Brown says I’ve gone as far as I can go in the 
class and now I need private lessons. Mr. Brown knows 
my father is out of work and can’t pay much, but he 
said to come anyhow and see if you wouldn’t take me in. 
He says your teachers are as good as I could get any- 
where. He says your ’cello teacher is from the Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” 

When Mr. Brown sends a pupil to the settlement 
music school, the school makes every effort to provide 
lessons for him, for it has been Mr. Brown’s practice to 
send only serious, ambitious students with some ability. 
Mr. Brown has found that there is no other place in the 
community where his financially under-privileged pupils 
can be certain of receiving the right kind of attention 
and instruction at a fee they can afford to pay. 

While the settlement music schools over the country 
serve a vastly smaller number than do the music depart- 
ments of the public schools, still the music education 
of the youth of this generation is of mutual concern to 
both institutions. Because of this common interest, and 
because wherever the settlement music school exists, 
there are to be found Joe Ganz-es coming from the 
public schools, it would seem that perhaps the two 
organizations should be looking at some of their prob- 
lems together. 

The purpose of this article is to retell briefly the 
story of the settlement music school, and to point out 
what seems to represent its new challenge, especially as 
that challenge relates itself to the work of the public 
schools. 

II 

The settlement music school is a veteran in the field of 
music education. It had its inception in the social 
settlement movement, the first school having been started 
as a part of Hull House in 1892. It was founded under 
the leadership of Miss Eleanor Smith, with the encour- 
agement of Miss Jane Addams, both of whom wished 
to share the cultural opportunities of the privileged 
classes with their less fortunate neighbors. 

The evolution of the settlement music school has been 
an interesting one. The first music teachers came to live 
in the community in order to share with their neighbors. 
To thé single room in the settlement trooped the children 
of the working classes—foreign children with a rich 
musical heritage. So eager were they and in such num- 
bers did they come that in a short time the music depart- 
ment had to seek new and larger quarters. With more 
space, the work continued to grow, calling for increased 
staff and administrative facilities. Today, many of the 
schools are independently incorporated as non-profit 
making, philenthropic institutions, each having a con- 
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tributing membership, board of trustees, director, regis- 
trar, heads of departments, supervisors, and teachers. 

Where there was at the beginning a small group of 
pupils from the immediate neighborhood, there are now 
as many as five or six hundred pupils in one school 
coming from all parts of the city. Where there was one 
growing music department, there are now thirty-five 
music schools and ninety music departments in social 
settlements, all located in the large industrial centers. 

Evolving as they did from the social settlement, the 
music schools have kept the settlement ideal. Their first 
aim is not to produce highly skilled professional players, 
but rather to give the finest possible music education to 
the child or youth who loves music for its own sake, and 
who will through his fine serious performance enrich his 
home and community life. 

The curriculum provides opportunity for an_all- 
around musical development through individual instruc- 
tion in piano, voice, and all orchestral instruments ; par- 
ticipation in ensemble groups, rhythmics, orchestra and 
chorus; classes in various phases of theory and history 
of music; student and faculty recitals and lectures. There 
are often extra-curricular activities, such as student 
associations, parent associations, clubs, and codperation 
with other agencies. 

Not often in the past have high standards of work 
and elasticity of program in educational institutions been 
considered compatible. Perhaps because the settlement 
music school finds them so, it is as much in line with 
the progressive education movement as with the con- 
servatory pattern. For instance, in the Greenwich 
House Music School in New York City, a series of pro- 
grams was given cooperatively by students and teachers. 
These programs resulted from a questionnaire sent to 
students over fourteen years of age, to ascertain, if 
possible, their tastes in such subjects as music, history, 
literature, and foreign travel. On the basis of special 
interests, topics were assigned, and there followed the 
series of “Co-ops” ranging in subject from Bach to 
Impressionism; Acoustics, Opera, and Brahms. 

Compared to a conservatory, the settlement music 
school is a more social institution in that it sees music 
education in its relation to individual needs. It has since 
the beginning, however, looked well to its teaching 
standards, for it recognizes the fact that only through 
enduring values are human needs well served. 

While, on the whole, professional aspirations are dis- 
couraged, occasionally there is found a pupil whose 
ability would seem to warrant his interest in music as a 
profession, and for such a pupil, the settlement music 
school recognizes the importance of intelligent vocational 
guidance and training. 

It so happens that there is scarcely a symphony orches- 
tra in the country which does not number among its 
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players several musicians who have received their train- 
ing in settlement music schools; Musical America of 
November 25, 1932, carried a page of commendatory no- 
tices concerning the Manhattan String Quartette, the 
four young members of which have received all of their 
training in the Neighborhood Music School of New 
York City; a young student who has studied for the 
past seven years in the Cleveland Music School Settle- 
this fall awarded the only viola scholarship 
offered by the Curtis Institute of Music; the Curtis 
Institute of Music was a development of the advanced 
department of the Philadelphia Settlement Music 
School. Distinguished musicians are to be found on 
the staffs of the various settlement music schools, while 
the personnel of their advisory boards is a roster of the 
leading artists of this generation. 
III 


Today the settlement music school finds itself in the 


ment, was 


midst of a changing scene. From being in many instances 
the only agency in the community offering a thorough- 
going music instruction, the settlement music school is 
today considered by some an outworn institution. The 
question is being asked, “Are not the public schools doing 
the same job the settlement music school is doing ?”, and 
it is a question well worth considering; it was asked 
of the Cleveland Music School Settlement by the Budget 
Committee of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland rep- 
resenting the Community Chest from which the School 
receives its support. Last year the writers were asked 
to make a study of the place of the settlement music 
school in the music life of the city. In the attempt 
to answer the above question a rather careful inquiry 
was made of public school music in Cleveland. As a 
result there is a greater awareness than ever before of 
the extent and scope of public school music, and yet the 
sum total of the findings of the study seems to leave 
no doubt that the settlement music school is still needed. 

Indeed, investigation shows that following the amaz- 
ing development in public school music, the music school 
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settlement, as a part of the music in the community, 
finds itself confronted with a new and tremendous chal- 
lenge. It is confronted with the need of conserving the 
interest in music that is being stimulated by the public 
schools, and bringing that interest to fruition in our 
community life. The problem may be considered under 
three major divisions as follows: 


(1) Public school music classes each year discover 
many pupils with musical ability. From this group those 
that can afford professional fees should study with pri- 
vate teachers. But what of the child whose family is 
economically handicapped? Today there are more than 
ever before who cannot pay the cost of lessons. 

With two thousand children and young people enrolled 
in public school voice and instrumental classes each year 
in Cleveland, a large number of whom come from fami- 
lies suffering from financial reverses, the problem 
assumes major proportions. Last year seventy children 
and young people from music classes of the public 
schools were referred to the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement for further instruction. This group of sev- 
enty represented only a few schools in Cleveland who 
were aware of the program of the Music School Settle- 
ment. To serve this economically handicapped group 
is in line with the original purpose of the settlement 
music school. 


(2) Many pupils who have become seriously inter- 
ested in music in grade school or high school find them- 
selves upon graduation financially unable to continue 
their experience and training. For some, it may be 
enough that they have had an experience in school which 
they can always recall with a glow of pride. Such pupils 
will always be appreciative listeners and will lend sup- 
port to music projects. 

But there is a group of students who should make 
an adjustment in the music life of the community in 
order to continue their experience and training. As the 
situation exists, many of them are failing to make con- 
nections which insure this further musical development. 

In surveying the field, Cleveland is found to be well 
equipped for the continuance of choral experience. The 
many choirs, school, civic, and nationalistic choruses 
offer a wide range of opportunity for experience in large 
choral groups. Small choruses and vocal ensembles are 
not so numerous, and good orchestras and bands are 
found to be almost as rare. Opportunities for thorough- 
going music instruction at low cost are available at the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement, and in a smal! way 
in music .departments of other settlements, where 
instruction is limited to violin and piano. A few scholar- 
ships are given by the Cleveland Institute of Music and 
by private teachers to pupils of unusual ability. 

It is lamentable that communities make no more pro- 
vision for the continuance of the public school music 
program, particularly as figures show that there is an 
increasing interest in the study of music in the schools. 
In the Cleveland high school graduating classes of June, 
1931, six hundred graduates had elected music during 
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their last two years at school. The corresponding figures 
for the classes of 1925 and 1928 were three hundred 
and four hundred and fifty respectively. These figures 
indicate the steady growth of interest on the part of 
pupils in high schools. The fact that these pupils are 
electing music of their own free will is evidence of the 
genuineness of their interest. 

(3) The findings of the study brought to light that 
music in community recreational activities is far below 
the standards of music in the public schools. Children 
whose powers of music discrimination are developed in 
the public schools should have an opportunity to experi- 
ence good music while they are at home, at play, in club, 





gymnasium, or camp. It would seem that the community 
should organize its music life in such a way as to con- 
serve and reinforce the music training offered in the 
public schools. It would seem an obvious, though appar- 
ently lightly regarded fact that every bit of music a 
child or adult experiences is part of his music education. 
It would seem of utmost importance then that the music 
experienced during the vitalized and therefore highly 
receptive periods of recreation while spontaneous and 
joyful, should be of such quality as to contribute and 
not to detract from the music development of the indi- 
vidual. 

The Cleveland Music School Settlement in confront- 
ing its task in this rapidly changing order, recognizes 
these three phases of the music program of the com- 
munity as constituting the field in which it works: The 
provision of instruction for pupils of low income 
groups; the continuation of music training and experi- 
ence for pupils who leave school either through gradu- 
ation or because of economic necessity ; and the develop- 
ment of better music in recreation. 

IV 

That the settlement group is not the only group inter- 
ested in these phases of community music development 
is significant and encouraging. One need not even men- 
tion the unique contribution of the National Recreation 
Association, the National Y. W. C. A., the newer devel- 
opments of church music, and the interest of well-known 
foundations, all of which are supplementing the nation- 
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wide efforts of the public schools by contributing to the 
well-being of community music life. 

The settlement group has always pioneered. For 
years it has been the only group administering in an 
organized way to the musical needs of the under-privi- 
leged. Today the music school settlement may be found 
quietly studying phases of educational problems which 
are confronting the other agencies—not only studying, 
but assuming some responsibility of action in regard to 
them. Last year, the Cleveland Music School Settlement 
made a survey of the music needs and opportunities of 
the city of Cleveland. The survey, which to the writer’s 
knowledge represents the only study of its kind, was 
sponsored by the Music Division of the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, of which division every settle- 
ment music school and every department of music in a 
social settlement is a member. This organization, known 
simply as “The Music Division,” has for some time 
been making a significant contribution to the field of 
music in recreation. 

Some years ago the Music Division became concerned 
with the fact that the program of the settlement music 
schools and the music programs of the social settlements 
were quite at odds. It is easy to understand how the 
program of the settlement music school with its well- 
planned curriculum and well-trained music staff would 
differ from the recreational work in an agency where the 
social club forms the chief unit of activity and where 
music is largely incidental to other projects. The type 
of music which in the past has been performed in con- 
nection with social activities in settlements, such as boys’ 
banquets, club meetings and camp, has been of question- 
able standard. Because the Music Division felt that the 
children in the settlements should know more than the 
“Bear Went Over the Mountain” and “Sweet Adeline,” 
an experimental project was launched at Union Settle- 
ment in New York City. The project was directed on 
the music needs of a given settlement and its neighbor- 
hood, and was financed by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Through this experimental program the children of the 


settlement had an opportunity to sing and know lovely 
CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-FOUR 
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Concerning Descant and Faux Bourdon 


DUNCAN McKENZIE 


ESCANT today means a counter melody written 

against a well known melody, generally a folk 

song or a hymn tune. The term descant was 
originally spelled discant. It was the term used from the 
twelfth century on for any kind of polyphony. 

In its most primitive form it was called organum by 
Hucbold, a monk born in 840, and by Guido d’Arezzo, 
a Benedictine monk of the tenth century—two of the 
most learned writers on music in medieval times. 
Organum consisted of a melody, known as the vor 
principalis, accompanied by another melody, the vor 
organalis, written at the 4th below, subject to certain 
rules for the avoidance of the tritone. 

Diaphony was the term used by these same writers for 
a later form of descant. It consisted of a melody accom- 
panied by another melody at the 4th or 5th below, but 
with this addition, that the lower melody might be 
doubled at the octave above, or the original melody (the 
upper one) at the octave below. 

The terms diaphony and organum seem to have been 
more or less interchangeable according to early writers 
on music, but they both stood for the earliest examples 
of polyphony. Descant is a more developed form of 
diaphony or organum. It was so called by Franco, 
another of the learned writers on music in medieval 
times, who lived one and a half centuries after Guido 
d’Arezzo. However, by the 


The distinguishing feature of medieval music is the 
melodious motion of independent parts. This is poly- 
phony, but not the true polyphony of the sixteenth 
century, in which each voice took its share in the elucida- 
tion of a single idea by answering or commenting on the 
idea, as happens in, say, a fugue or a canon, and this 
elucidation of the idea is the great aim of polyphony, as 
we know it. 

The rules for making a descant, however, began to 
allow more and more freedom. Thus the descant became 
very free and ornate, and therefore unpractical. Hence 
the difficulties of performance became so great that 
descant was gradually abandoned and by the middle of 
the fourteenth century it had fallen into complete disuse. 

So much for the origin, history and outline of descant. 
For the sake of clearness in the remainder of this article 
a descant shall mean the melody and the counter melody 
together, and the counter melody shall be called the 
“descant part.” The phrase the melody will mean the 
folk song or hymn tune to which the descant part is 
added. 

The descant of today is a very free kind of fifth 
species counterpoint in two parts, in which the melody 
is the canto ferm, and the lower part. The descant part, 
though mainly above the melody, may and often does, 
go below the melody. The descant part is composed 
from the material of the 
harmonic accompaniment to 





thirteenth century descant, 
meaning polyphony, had 


the melody, though it can 





supplanted the other terms 
altogether. Descant in the 
long run became the poly- 
phony of the sixteenth 
century. 

The Oxford History of 
Music, Volume 1, contains 
many examples of early 
descant and from these one 
can observe its evolution— 
how the parallelism of 4ths 
and 5ths broke down, as 
new rules came into vogue, 
allowing other intervals to 
be used at the start of an 
example or at the end, the 
cadence; the primitive 4ths 
and 5ths were supplanted by 
more euphonious intervals 
such as are allowed in six- 
teenth century polyphony; 
contrary motion was intro- 
duced; also passing notes, 
etc. Thus the descant be- 
came a totally independent 
part. 
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A Note on Descants 


ESCANTS, in relation to school singing, won their way 
D into my high favor through their use on Christmas pro- 

grams. I also find that some descant singing—one or 
two numbers—puts a finishing touch to almost any school 
choral program. Without doubt it is an easy and effective 
form of part-singing appealing to all boys and girls of the 
part-singing age, even including the adolescent boys with 
voices in the changing stage. 

For my Christmas program I select from each class, for the 
descant numbers, the lightest and most lyrical voices—boys 
and girls—not to exceed in number one-third of the class. 
My combined group then has the right proportion of descant 
singers. Each year those I select to sing the descant seem 
to consider themselves favored to a high degree. There 
seems to be a thrill in decorating the air with the descant 
that no other singing part seems to bring in just the same 
way. The descant singers feel the importance of their part— 
they believe it to sound very difficult. They love the way 
it floats, at times, above the melody. They are, at the same 
time, obliged to listen to the air and make their part sub- 
ordinate to it, for they know the descant is to embellish the 
tune, as a choice trimming—being at the same time delightful 
and independent in itself—the ultimate combination producing 
a new tonal fabric. 

While we find it desirable that the descant singers be good 
readers, yet there are likely to be many lyric voices in the 
group whose owners lack reading skill but who follow along 
creditably, gaining confidence and experience which will stimu- 
late them to other efforts. 

Descants not only lend novelty to singing, but they actually 
bring a new idea to young singers regarding the relationship 
of different voice parts. This style of part-singing, using as 
it does old folk tunes and other interesting melodies as airs, 
can furnish delightful program numbers for various occasions. 
Descant singing is worthy of a place among our musical 
activities. ANNE LANDSBURY BECK 


Note: The accompanying article by Mr. McKenzie was writ- 
ten especially for the Music Supervisors JournaL. Copyright 
is protected for the author, and the article cannot be reprinted 
except with his express permission._-The Editors. 








be composed before the ac- 
companiment is made to suit 
the melodic line wanted by 
the composer, the accom- 
paniment being made later 
to fit the two melodic lines. 

Some of the descant parts 
by W. G. Whittaker seem 
to have been written in the 
latter way, for the descant 
part has obviously been 
made to get a certain me- 
lodic line, thus causing the 
harmonic accompaniment to 
become harsh and quite un- 
orthodox, but by no means 
unpleasing in the whole des- 
cant when one gets accus- 
tomed to it. On the other 
hand, T. B. Dunhill seems 
to have harmonized the 
melody first of all and made 
the descant part out of the 
material of the accompani- 
ment. His descants are 
easier to sing and sound 
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more natural. The accompaniments are more or less 
orthodox, but contain so many little touches out of the 
ordinary that it is worth while analyzing them. By so 
doing the conductor will find a clue as to how to show off 
the descant part to best advantage. 

Descant singing among English speaking people has 
been revived only in recent years. From the fourteenth 
century on it seems to have been completely dead. It has 
long been popular in French churches where the boys of 
the choir sing a descant part against the hymn melody 
sung by the men of the choir and the congregation. One 
has often heard a variation of descant at community 
sings, when two well known tunes are sung at the same 
time. Its revival seems to have come through hymn 
singing. 

In England the Church Music Society has sponsored 
a movement for better hymns, better hymn singing, and 
more variety in hymn singing. The society has published 
in inexpensive form many papers on these subjects by 
the leading English church musicians. Martin. Shaw, 
Walford Davies and Vaughan Williams—all editors of 
some of the best English hymnals—have been leaders in 
this movement. Martin Shaw especially has done much 
as a leader of hymn festivals all over England to put 
more variety and interest into hymn singing. He has had 
to furnish material for these festivals and many of his 
own descants and faux bourdons (to be explained later) 
are to be found in the hymnal “Songs of Praise” and in 
the “Oxford Book of Carols.” 


Dr. Alan Gray, organist at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, published in 1920 A Book of Descants on 150 
well known hymns. In the preface to this book he writes: 
“An interesting adaptation of the medieval arts of des- 
cant and faux bourdon has been introduced into this 
country in the last few years. The distinction between 
the two methods may be taken to be that in descant a 
certain number of treble voices have an independent 
part, while the other voices sing the tune. In faux 
bourdon the tune is placed in the tenor, while the other 
voices of the choir sing round it in parts. Experience 
has shown that by the use of these devices the singing of 
the congregation and their interest in the hymns are 
stimulated in a remarkable manner, while the musical 
effect is fine. . . . The accompaniment in which the 
descant part is the highest part may be used for the 
sake of variety, even when no descant part is being 
sung. .. . If descant is adopted, the number of trebles 
singing the descant part should be proportionate to the 
strength of the congregation voice, as the descant should 
never overpower the principal melody.” He also gives 
hints as to how much descant singing should be intro- 
duced into a hymn. 

I first remember coming into touch with descants on 
well known songs twelve years ago in collections by the 
brothers Martin and Geoffrey Shaw, the latter being 
one of the government inspectors of music in the schools 
of England—a position not in vogue in this country. 
The principle, of course, has been used by composers 
before this; e.g., Granville Bantock’s Pan, and Gustav 
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Holst’s settings of Whittier’s poems The Song of the 
Lumbermen and The Corn Song, all published in 1918. 
A novel use of the principle of descant is to be found 
in Arnold Shields’ /’m Owre Young to Marry Yet, with 
commenting descants, My Love She’s but a Lassie Yet, 
and And Oh! for Ane and Twenty, Tam. These are 
three beautiful Scotch tunes, all rhythmical and illus- 
trating the “Scotch snap” figure. The number is worked 
out thus: 


v.1 “I’m owre young,” etc. Unison, tutti. 

v.2 “My Love,” etc. (1st trebles) used as a descant 
to “For I’m owre,” etc. (2nd trebles). 

v.3 “And oh! for ane,” etc., used as a new tune (3rd 
trebles) with “For I’m owre,” etc. (2nd trebles), 
used as a descant part. 

v.4 All three tunes sung at the same time thus: 


lst Trebles—‘For I’m owre,” etc. 
2nd Trebles—“My love she’s but,” etc. 
3rd Trebles—“‘And oh! for ane,” etc. 


The most important thing to note in the singing of 
descants is that the descant part must be sung less loudly 
than the melody. The descant part lies mainly above the 
melody and so stands out of its own accord. If it over- 
powers the melody the latter is lost. This has actually 
happened. Bach wrote a descant to the old carol Puer 
Natus—a simple tune. The descant part was rather 
elaborate. Today the descant part is what is sung to this 
carol, while the original tune is practically unknown. 
Another example is supposed to be The First Nowell. 
The Journal of the Folk Song Society has practically 
proved that the tune as we know it is a descant part to 
another tune now lost. 

The number of voices singing the descant part should 
approximately be not greater than one-third of the whole 
group; less may be enough. It depends on the calibre of 
the voices chosen for the part. One division of voices 
should never be used ; viz., that used in a two-part song, 
by having the sopranos sing the descant part and the 
altos the melody. A descant will never sound right with 
this division of voices. 

The qualifications for those singing the descant part 
should be (a) sopranos with fairly developed voices, 
with a smattering of voices of mezzo soprano quality, so 
that when the descant part goes below the melody these 
voices will make the part sound like a quasi-alto part; 
(b) fairly good readers, especially on the rhythmical 
side; (c) those showing some degree of musicianship. 
Regarding the last qualification, descants should often 
be sung by small groups without conducting. To have 
the descant sound right, every member of the group 
must be encouraged to listen to the general effect, and 
those singing the descant part most of all. Their 
musicianship will help to regulate the amount of tone 
necessary. When this part is high, as in an approach to 
a climax, the voices must be let go for the moment in 
order not to devitalize the tone, but immediately after 
the climax those on the descant part must deliberately 
tone down so that the melody is heard, no matter how 
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high their part is. Thus the rule of having the melody 
heard all the time must be broken at times so that the 
descant part is not devitalized at places where vitality of 
tone is necessary and unavoidable. The point to impress 
on the group is that the descant part is a decoration, and 
to bring out the beauty of the decoration, the decorative 
part must not always be hidden, otherwise its value is 
nil; likewise if the decorative part is always too much in 
evidence its value is lost. 

There is no reason why the singing of descants should 
not be introduced as the first form of two-part singing in 
school, provided the descant part is not too difficult for 
those chosen for the part. There are many descants of 
the note against note type. However, the more interest- 
ing type of descant is that in which the descant part is 
different rhythmically from the melody and in which 
imitation is used, being taken from the material of the 
melody ; e.g., in the descants by Dunhill. All imitations 
in the descant part should be brought out, even if this 
means blotting out the melody temporarily. The voices 
should be regulated at such places just as they are in 
climaxes in the descant part. 

Descants can be used in the elementary school up to 
the high school, as shown in the chart. 

Descant singing might well be introduced into any 
kind of community singing to add variety. Summer camp 
sings would be livened up by the introduction of descant 
singing. There will always be some people who would 
take the trouble to learn a descant part. 

Faux bourdon is a form of descant which first came 
into existence, according to Grove’s Dictionary, in the 
fourteenth century. In faux bourdon the tenor sings the 
melody, the other parts—soprano, alto and bass—singing 
contrapuntal parts around it. Applied to hymns, the 
tenor and the congregation sing the melody, the other 
parts as just mentioned. 

Faux bourdon is either strict or free; “strict” when 
the melody is in the tenor throughout; “free” when the 
melody is transferred from part to part; i.e., part of 
the melody may be in the bass, the next part in the alto 
or tenor or soprano, or even absent for a time altogether, 


but implied in the harmony. In a hymn with a free faux 
bourdon, the congregation gets practically no help from 
the choir and so must make the tune heard by themselves, 
while the choir sings the decorative four-part counter- 
point around it. A good example is Healy Willan’s Two 
Christmas Carols, with Refrain in Faux-bourdon, 

Faux bourdon is therefore an easy form of four-part 
singing if hymns with faux bourdon are used, for the 
tenor sings the melody. Such examples are to be found 
in Robton’s Scottish Psalm Tunes with Faux bourdons. 

The English way of spelling the term is faburden. As 
to the origin of the term, Grove says, “The word bour- 
don in its primary sense is a pilgrim’s staff; hence from 
the similarity in form, the bass pipe or drone of the 
bagpipe; and thence again a deep bass note.” As the 
earliest faux bourdons of which we have specimens are 
principally formed, except at their cadences, by succes- 
sions of 4ths and 5ths below the plain-song melody, such 
an accompanying bass, to those who had hitherto been 
accustomed to use the low octaves of the organum and 
to consider 3rds and 6ths inadmissible in the harmonized 
accompaniment of the Gregorian chant, would sound 
false. 

The Oxford Book of Carols contains many examples 
of faux bourdon by Martin Shaw and Vaughan Wil- 
liams. The principle is made much use of by composers 
in both sacred and secular music of today; e.g., The Day 
Draws On by E. C. Bairstow, an Easter anthem, uses as 
the faux bourdon an old French hymn tune. This anthem 
is beautifully worked out in faux bourdon, strict and 
free. Four anthems for the various seasons of the 
Church by H. G. Ley make use of descant and faux 
bourdon in each number; a very elaborate setting of the 
Welsh air The Ash Grove by Gordon Jacob illustrates 
strict faux bourdon; also one by E. C. Bairstow on the 
lovely minor English folk tune The Oak and the Ash, 
several carol anthems by Alfred Whitehead, a Montreal 
organist’ illustrate the use of faux bourdon, strict and 
free, as well as descant. 


1Masters in this Hall, This Endris Night, O Sons and Daughters, — 
an Easter Carol. 





3. Junior High School Girls’ Glee Club.... As for No. 1. 


4. Junior High School Mixed Assembly..... 


Junior High School Mixed Voice Glee 


wn 


6. High School Mixed Assembly............ As for No. 5. 
7. High School Mixed Voice Glee Club..... 
8. High School Girls’ Glee Clubs........... 
part. 
9. High School Boys’ Glee Club...........2. 


not too mature). 


*This part is intended to be one-third of the whole group. 





Chart Showing Suggested Distribution of Voices for Descants 
DESCANT PART* 


(of whom there will be few), boy 
altos and alto tenors (all). 


GRADES 
3. Hiemeontary Scheel ccccccccccovcccccecce Sopranos and a few mezzos. 
2. Junior High School Boys’ Glee Club..... Tenors 


Sopranos and a few mezzos, including some 
boys with unchanged voices, 


Club . As for No. 4, or No. 7. 
(Note—the Mixed Voice Glee Club is rarely 
found in Junior High School.) 


Sopranos, a few mezzos, with some tenors. 


As for No. 1, but the proportion of 2nd so- 
pranos can be increased for the descant 


All tenors (as they are generally few and 


MELODY 
Remainder of sopranos and all altos, 


All basses and any remainder of other voices. 


Remainder of voices, (Note—The melody 
must lie within the range of the changed 
boys’ voices.) 


All basses, all altos, with remainder of tenors 
and sopranos. 


All basses. 
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will be featured throughout the duration of A Century 
of Progress Exposition. Arrangements have been 
made to house visiting groups at the dormitories of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at a nominal fee, and all members of such 
groups will be admitted to the Fair Grounds without charge 
on the days of their performance. 
The following schedule of demonstrations will be expanded 
materially as the opening day draws nearer. 
June 1 El Reno (Okla.) High School Band. 
June 2 National School Orchestra Contests at Elmhurst 
(suburb of Chicago). 
Concerts by visiting groups. 
Montgomery (Ala.) Girls’ Glee Club. 
Concerts by visiting orchestras competing in Na- 
tional School Contests at Elmhurst. 
Concert by massed orchestras from National School 
Orchestra Contest. 
Concert by Valparaiso University Choir. 
East St. Louis (Ill.) High School Choir. 
Whiting (Ind.) High School Orchestra. 
Froebel High School Orchestra, Gary, Ind. 
National School Band Contests at Evanston (suburb 
of Chicago). 
McPherson (Kan.) High School Band. 
Concerts by visiting bands attending the National 
Contests at Evanston. 
In-and-About Chicago School Music Festival: Ele- 
mentary School Chorus (650); High School 
Chorus (450); High School Orchestra (250). Two 
concerts—afternoon and evening. 
Concerts by visiting bands. 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High School Choir; 
visiting bands. 
Chicago Elementary School Cantata. 
Chicago Senior High School Orchestra Festival. 


[ ) eitts festired eho of the progress of music education 


June 3 


June 4 


June 6 
June 7 


June 8 


June 9 


June 10 
June 11 


June 12 





Music Education and 
A Century of Progress Exposition 





An Exposition of Progress in Music Education 


June 13 Chicago Senior High School Orchestra Festival. 
Chicago Senior High School Choral Music Festival. 
June 14 Chicago Elementary School Festival. 
Chicago Junior High School Cantata, Children’s 
Crusade. 
June 15 Chicago Junior High School Band Festival. 
All Chicago High School Orchestra, with Frederick 
Stock, Conducting. 
United Mothers’ Chorus, P. T. A., Concert. 
June 16 University of Wisconsin Band Concerts. 
Chicago Junior High School Music Festival. 
Chicago Senior High School Vocal Festival. 
June 17 Chicago Senior and Junior High School Band. 
June 19 Springfield (Ill.) High School Band. 
Springfield (Ohio) High School Band. 
University of Cincinnati Glee Club. 
June 21 La Porte (Ind.) High School Choir. 
June 24 Paulist Choir. 
June 25 Pasadena (Calif.) Junior College Band. 
July 4 Iowa Rural Schools Chorus. 
July 6 Erie (Pa.) Academy High School Choir. 
July 8 National Music Camp Band, and Michigan School 
Groups. (Michigan Day at the Exposition.) 
July 13 Hobart (Ind.) High School Band. Paulist Choir. 
July 15 Illinois P. T. A. Mothers’ Chorus. 
July 22 Horace Mann High School Band, Gary, Ind. 


July 28, 29 Wisconsin All State High School Band, Or- 
chestra and Chorus. 
August 17, 18, 19,20 National Music Camp Concerts. 
. 


School groups desiring to be considered for places on the 
program of A Seotens of Progress should communicate imme- 
diately with Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman, Conference Commit- 
tee on Music Education at A Century of Progress, Box 386, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Please give full particulars. 








May, Nineteen Thirty-three 
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The National School Orchestra Contests 


ADAM P. LESINSKY 


President, 
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AERIAL VIEW OF YORK COMMUNITY 

LL arrangements for the fourth National School Orches- 

tra Contests at Elmhurst, Illinois, June 2 and 3, have 

been completed by the Contest Committee, Principal 

George L. Letts of the York Community High School, and Rus- 

sell L. Moberly, local chairman, are now completing their plans 

to entertain participants in the contests—which promise to be 
the largest held up to this time. 

Elmhurst is a beautiful suburb of Chicago only fifteen miles 
northwest of the World’s Fair grounds. It is planned to have 
a massed performance at the Exposition of all orchestras 
entered in the National Contests, Sunday evening, June 4, at 
7 o'clock. This gives every orchestra which enters the National 
Contests the opportunity to visit the World’s Fair. Each 
Orchestra is, therefore, urged to be prepared to play, besides 
the required number, the three numbers suggested for state 
contests in the contest booklet. Arrangements can also be 
made for individual appearances of orchestras, soloists and 
ensembles. 

Contest Schedule 


The following tentative schedule for the Contests has been 


arranged: 


Pe Gy CIR, a Ci ciecadenceueebedcaaeaeewan Friday, June 2 
Ss Oe CNIS ccc deebccnccudseeesnnedeaun Friday, June 2 
Class A Orchestras.......cccccccccccccece. Saturday, June 3 
Solos and Ensembles.........................Saturday, June 3 
PERSONS COPCHONETS. PUTIOUMIAMES 6 onc ccccccccccccsessancres 


es Sunday, June 4, at 7:00 P. M., at Exposition Grounds 


Solo contests will include violin, viola, ’cello, string bass, 
piano and harp. The ensemble contests will be in five groups 
as follows: 

Trio (violin, ’cello, piano). 

Trio (violin, flute, harp). 

String Quartet (violin I, violin II, viola, ’cello). 

String Quintet (violin I, violin II, viola, ’cello, string bass). 

Miscellaneous string ensembles (three to eight players, includ- 

ing harp or piano). 

Eligibility 

Due to the fact that there were no National Orchestra Con- 
tests in 1932, winners from last year’s recognized state contests 
are eligible to compete this year. One orchestra from each class 
for every ten or fraction thereof entered in last year’s state 
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National School Orchestra Association 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 

contests, is eligible to compete this year. In counting the 
entries every orchestra entered in the district contest of the 
state should be counted. The ruling in regard to entries in 
the National Contests from this year’s (1933) district contests 
was changed at the annual meeting of the National School Or- 
chestra Association at Grand Rapids this spring. This year 
every orchestra, soloist and ensemble which is placed in the 
first division is eligible to compete in the National Contests. In 
states where the group rating system is not used, the first 
and second place winners are eligible to compete in the National 
Contests. 

Since there was a National Contest for solo and ensemble 
players in 1932, only this year’s winners at state contests are 
eligible for the 1933 Solo and Ensemble Contests. This, how- 
ever, does not exclude last year’s winners from winning their 


way to the National Contests this year. 


General Information 


The entrance fee to the contests is one dollar per person for 
each event entered. All entries and inquiries concerning the 
contests should be sent to: Contest Committee National School 
Orchestra Association, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Make checks payable to O. J. Kraushaar, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Every orchestra which participates in the National Contests 
must be a member of the National School Orchestra Associa- 
tion. The fee is five dollars and should be sent to Mr. 
Kraushaar at Waupun High School, Waupun, Wisconsin. 


All entries must be in by May 25. 

The host city will furnish lodging free to all contestants where 
necessary, from Thursday evening June first, to Saturday, 
June third, inclusive. 

Contestants will pay for their own meals. Special price of 
approximately thirty cents per meal will be arranged. 

Music stands will be furnished for the contests, but each 
orchestra should bring enough folding stands for its own use 
in the massed orchestra performance at the World’s Fair. 

Pedal tympani will be furnished. A bass drum will also be 
available for those who desire to use it. 

Any other information may be obtained from the contest 
committee, at the above address. 
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The National School Band Contests 


A. R. McALLISTER 


President, National School Band Association 


Band Contests, June 8, 9 and 10, has practically com- 

pleted all arrangements in connection with the contests 
themselves, and the welfare of the participating groups. Lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be provided students in private homes 
without charge, beginning Wednesday evening until the con- 
tests are over. Contestants will purchase meal tickets, entitling 
them to reduced rates for their noon and evening meals, from 
their local sponsor on arrival. Transportation of bands and 
luggage from the Evanston station to band headquarters and 
return will also be furnished by the local committee. Indi- 
viduals will be taken to their lodgings the first time, and a 
local sponsor will be in attendance or on call constantly. 
Entertainment, transportation facilities for visiting the 
World’s Fair, etc., will be announced later. 


Contest Schedule 


The program is tentatively announced as follows: 


Bh wane cons Illinois, host city to the National School 


Class B Bands, Solo Events, Ensemble Events............ 
eT Cr Te Le er re en Corer e Thursday, June 8 

CE 2h Ns bcd cab nc awsesiebebasueomes Friday, June 9 

Gee Gy PN Kb eccdcdcncesecubessounnei Saturday, June 10 


(Parade at 1:30 P. M., followed by marching competition, 
massed band performance and announcement of winners.) 
Eligibility 
All competing bands must be members of the National 
School Band Association (the fee is five dollars and should 
be sent to H. C. Wegner, Secretary, Public Schools, Waupun, 
Wisconsin); must pay a one dollar fee for each member of 
the band; and must have qualified in state finals under the 
National rules outlined in the contest booklet. Soloists and 
ensembles must come from bands that are members of the 
Association. Bands must fill out a registration card for each 
event, and soloists and ensembles must likewise fill out a 
regular registration card. In the cases of the bands and 
ensembles the names of the members should be listed. If it 
is desired that any two students stay in the same lodgings, 
the names should be paired off accordingly on the registration 

cards. 

Entrance into the National Contests is on 
National classification. The pro rata basis for entering bands 
in the National Contests is one band for each ten bands entered 
in the state contests. 


the basis of 


At the Contest 


The local committee is furnishing a band headquarters room. 
If this room is not large enough for rehearsal purposes, re- 
hearsals will be scheduled in other suitable rooms. Each band 
is allowed thirty minutes from the time it is given the stage 
for the entire performance. During this time they must: (1) 
Set the stage; (2) play a warming-up march of the quick-step 
type (no other type may be substituted); (3) play the required 
National number; and (4) play their selected number. They 
must also: 

Perform sight reading test. 

Participate in parade and massed band performance. 

They may compete in the marching contests for their respec- 

tive classes (this is elective). 

Eligible soloists and ensembles may compete in their respec- 

tive classes. 
General Information 

Bands wishing to make an individual appearance at A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition may do so at a time which does 
not conflict with their contest program, by applying for infor- 
mation and registration blanks tc Joseph E. Maddy, Box 386, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, who has charge of programming all 
educational music at the Fair. 
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Bands will tune in their respective headquarters. They will 
then proceed to the tuning room in the same building as the 
contest, which they may occupy thirty minutes preceding their 
appearance. They will enter the auditorium at the rear of the 
stage. 

The stage will be equipped with music racks, bass drum, 
tympani, chimes and string basses. 

The question has come up in regard to the suggested cut 
in the selected number. It is not necessary to make this cut 
although not more than thirty minutes will be allowed each 
band. There is also the question whether or not special effects 
such as bells, canon, etc., may be used in connection with the 
1812 Overture. This is permissible providing they are handled 
by one of the ninety legitimate members of the band. No 
extras may be employed for this purpose. 

The National School Band Association gratefully acknowl- 
edges the excellent support given by the Evanston Chamber 
of Commerce through its president, R. D. Shanesy, the secre- 
tary, L. P. Meyer and the Contest General Chairman, H. D. 
Bent. Other members of the Executive Committee working 
on the Contest are: Francis L. Bacon, George S. Dalgety, 
Edward R. Ladd and Wirt Wright. . There are also the fol- 
lowing local committees: 


Budget and Finance—George B. Anderson, Chairman; Bureau of Infor- 
mation—J. A. Scanlan, Chairman; Decorations—Robert R. Swift, Chair- 
man; Entertainment and Hospitality—Chas. A. Ward, Chairman; Exhibits 
—Elmer E. Nilles, Chairman; Halls, Auditorium and Stadium—Glenn C., 
Bainum, Chairman; Health Service—Dr. Wm. G. Alexander, Chairman; 
Hotel Accommodations—James M. Flinn, Chairman; Housing—David E. 
Walker, Chairman; Meals—C. A. Hamphill, Chairman; Official Program— 
Walter Paulson, Chairman; Parade, Traffic and Ushers—Edward B. David- 
son, Chairman; Publicity—-James [. Kolbert, Chairman; Registration and 
Assignment—Thos. F. Gonser, Chairman; Stenographic and Accounting— 
Harriet E. Richardson, Chairman; Ticket Sale—Thos. F. Airth, Chairman; 
Transportation—Byron S. Coon, Chairman. 








For further information regarding local arrangements, write 
to H. D. Bent, General Chairman, Local Committee, National 
Band Contest, Evanston, Illinois. 

Application blanks and other information may be obtained 
by writing to the Contest Committee, National School Band 
Association, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











The National ‘President’s ‘Page 


By WALTER H. BUTTERFIELD 


HE 1933 series of Sectional Conference meetings 

have passed with the closing of the North Central 

at Grand Rapids on April 26. In all our Confer- 
ence history we have not gone through such trying times. 
During the Great War the teachers were paid their sal- 
aries and there were no dismissals for lack of funds. In 
fact, the country turned to the music supervisors and 
music teachers for much assistance in a great work— 
that of teaching our soldiers to sing, it having been 
discovered that singing was a great force for building 
up and maintaining morale. 

Now we have a different situation and one that is 
most distressing. But, as is always the case, difficult 
conditions have brought out in the people a depth of 
purpose and a fine sincerity which does not come to the 
surface when they are in the midst of material successes. 
In this there is a most powerful and convincing demon- 
stration of those spiritual factors—the so-called “intan- 
gibles”’—which are the essence of our happiness and 
well-being, and which we know to be the only lasting 
values involved in figuring the balance sheets of our suc- 
cess or failure as music educators. 

The Conferences which held their meetings had sur- 
prisingly good attendances considering conditions. People 
seemed to feel at the last minute that they must attend 
if it were at all possible. Many attended despite the 
fact their home banks were closed, and that some had 
not been paid any salary in real money for several 
months. To me this seemed another convincing proof 
of the power of the Conference for building and main- 
taining morale, for broadening professional outlook, and 
for giving members the opportunity to “check up” on 
the advances in ideals and methods. In fact, I believe 
the Conference means more now, in every way, to its 
members and to music education than it has ever meant 
in the past. 

In the case of the two Conferences that did not hold 
their meetings, each territory had special and peculiar 
problems to consider, as did each convention city. The 
complexity of these problems was such that, after con- 
ditions became acute, the time in which to reach a deci- 
sion was so short there was slight chance of being sure 
of participating groups and even of the arrival of in- 
dividual people on time, if at all. When one is groping 
in the dark and must make an important decision such 
as this, one must do the thing that holds the greatest 
elements of safety. All conditions considered, the wisest 
generalship was displayed. It was a great sacrifice on 
the part of those who had done so much work in prep- 
aration for these conferences to have to cancel at the 
last minute. It was a great loss to those who would 
have received help and inspiration from the meetings, 
and to the boys and girls who had worked so hard in 
preparation—and then did not reach the final achieve- 
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ment. They have, in making this sacrifice, made it 
cheerfully and for the best interests of the Conference. 
In this, there is a real contribution to our general cause 
that may be placed along-side of that made by the Con- 
ferences which did meet. 


Solo Voice Contests 


F especial significance were the vocal solo contests 
at the Eastern and North Central Conferences. 
No great amount of time or publicity was given to the 
organization of these contests, but there was a total of 
thirty-one singers entered. The Conference, through 
the Committee on Vocal Affairs, and the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing joined forces in the 
enterprise, and the judges were selected from both the 
Academy and the Conference. The two singers receiv- 
ing the highest ratings in each class (soprano, alto, 
tenor, baritone or bass) are eligible to enter the finals 
which will be held at the National Conference meeting 
in Chicago in 1934. The Academy has procured six 
scholarships from six representative schools of music, 
located in different parts of the country, and has turned 
these scholarships over to the Conference to be awarded 
to the six contestants receiving the highest ratings in 
the finals. Provision is made for preliminary auditions 
at Chicago to give opportunity for entries in the finals 
from those sections not represented in the contests this 
spring. 
Choral Music in the Schools 
HE rapid increase in the number of singing groups 
that have been brought to the recent Conference 
meetings is significant, and of even more significance is 
the high standard of performance set by these groups. 
Where we can touch hundreds by actual participation 
in instrumental organizations of several kinds, we can 
reach thousands through singing. There is a real place 
for the choral conductor at the present time, but he 
must know his subject thoroughly if he is to reach the 
heights that are possible with the material which is sur- 
rounding him. The choral field is no place for any but 
the most enthusiastic, hard-working, naturally endowed, 
and highly trained teachers and conductors. 


Help Keep Good Music on the Air 

HE broadcasting companies receive so few com- 

mendations for their finest programs that they feel 
such programs may not appeal to a large enough body 
of people to warrant the costs involved in putting these 
programs on the air. Of course they have to judge 
largely from the expressions received by mail. It seems 
quite evident that the people who enjoy fine programs 
over the air are not of the type that produce the so-called 
“fan mail,” hence they do not respond to the appeal to 
write to the broadcasting companies. This failure to make 
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appreciation known may be serious. The point has been 
discussed quite a bit of late and it is probably time that 
our association do something to strengthen the position 
of fine programs of music among the radio offerings. 
In every discussion this same suggestion seems always 
to be given as one thing which can very easily be done, 
namely, that anyone who would like to have the fine 
programs continued and even increased can do no less 
than buy penny post cards and write their words of 
thanks and commendation to the broadcasting companies 
who send these programs to us. It would be well worth 
the effort on the part of every music teacher to cam- 
paign for this type of response, not only for the sake 
of holding the number of good programs that we now 
receive, but also with the hope that in the future the 
number of such programs may be increased. 


Chicago—April 8-13, 1934 


ARK your calendar now, and fix the second week 
of April, 1934, firmly in your mind as the time 
for our National Biennial Meeting, so that next season’s 
schedules may be arranged accordingly. Plans for the 
program are already taking form. The many construc- 
tive suggestions thus far received fron: members are 
gratefully acknowledged; your President and Executive 
Committee earnestly solicit more of them. Ideas regard- 
ing the convention, or any Conference matters, are wel- 
comed at any time; suggestions pertaining to the Chicago 
program will be especially helpful if received now. 


Wh IKE. 


President, Music Supervisors National Conference 
May 10, 1933 


Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 





ay 
Music for Every Child; 


Note: 


for the 1923 meeting in Cleveland. 
widesprea 


anying 


chool Music is entitled to space in the 


status of and trends in school music. 


HE program of the Cleveland meeting of the Music 

Supervisors National Conference, held in the spring 

of 1923, was built around the two ideas expressed in 
this slogan and the Editor’s attitude, as expressed in his 
President’s address and in his choice of speakers and topics, 
was misunderstood by many. Since then the slogan has 
served as the motto of our Conference and of many other 
individuals and groups, and yet the Editor wonders 
whether the motto itself is any better understood than 
the addresses given at the Cleveland meeting were. 

We have made great progress since 1923 in democratiz- 
ing music and in providing many more children with the 
privilege of studying music, both vocal and instrumental, 
than was the case seven years ago. And yet there are still 
myriads of children in rural schools and many thousands 
in city schools who have no musical opportunity whatever 
—or else their opportunity is so meager a one that it is 
scarcely worth mentioning. Progress is being made, how- 
ever, and each year there are fewer who have no ‘music. 
So we are at last on the way to realizing the first objective 
—“Music for every child.” 

But what of the second part? When the motto was 
first conceived the word for was emphasized, and when it 
was first printed this word was set in italic type to make 
it stand out. Every child for music. Every child loving 
music; every child desiring to take all the music he can 
while in school; every child craving music as part of his 
ordinary life after leaving school. How much nearer are 
we to realizing this ideal than we were in 1923? How about 
the droves of blasé youngsters in our junior high schools 
who tolerate the music period only because it is something 
that must be done, but who drop it just as soon as possi- 
ble? How about the large number of high schools in 
which only a very small proportion of students elect music 
and the rest do nothing with it at all? How about the 
millions of young people the country over, whose only 
contact with music is on the dance floor—and who crave 
nothing better? Are they for music in the sense implied 
in our motto? 





Every Child FOR Music 


The slogan, Music for Every Child, Every Child for Music was devised by Mr. 
Gehrkens shortly after he was elected President of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference at the 1922 meeting in Nashville, and was adopted by Mr. 
It has since been in constant use, appearing on thou- 
sands of Demy of Conference literature, programs and other publications. 
use has been more or less perfunctory, without much thought for the mean- 

ing which the author intended the slogan to convey. 
artial reprint of an editorial by Mr. Gehrkens appearing in a recent issue of 
Journal. Another good reason will be obvious to 

the reader who is familiar with current discussions of matters pertaining to the present 


Gehrkens as the theme 
Much of its 


For this reason alone the accom- 


I am not a pessimist. I am elated over all that has 
been done in the field of music education since 1923. But 
I am not a Pollyanna either, and I confess that I am often 
discouraged with the attitude of the many teachers of 
music who seem to feel that having provided an oppor- 
tunity for music study our task is finished. As a matter 
of fact when we have taken this step we have only just 
begun and it is the way in which our music classes are 
planned and conducted that really matters most. 

It is the attitude of the individual pupil that will eventu- 
ally determine the musicalness of the country at large, 
and our task will never be even in sight of completion 
until we plan our work so skillfully that a much larger 
proportion of our pupils come to love music because it 
is beautiful, because it satisfies a craving within them, be- 
cause it yields moods of exaltation as nothing else can 
do. This means less insistence on certain routine methods 
and much greater emphasis on music of high quality 
as the basis of our work. It means greater care in plan- 
ning the details of our teaching so that every lesson shall 
actually yield some musical inspiration. It means music 
supervisors who are themselves better musicians, who 
themselves oftener feel the thrill of spiritual response to 
great music, who love the job and not merely the salary. 

By all means let us continue to extend musical oppor- 
tunity until every child in the United States shall have 
the chance to study music. But let us face frankly the 
fact that unless we also cause these countless millions to 
want music, to crave its satisfactions, to continue to seek 
its consolation, its inspiration, its exaltation—not only 
through the elementary school and the high school, but 
during college days or during early business careers or as 
a relief from humdrum labor—unless such a response is 
actually aroused in the case of a goodly proportion of 
those to whom we are offering these opportunities of 
direct participation in music, the ultimate result will not 
be of any great significance in the cultural life of America. 


Here is food for thought. 
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Eastern Music § up ervisors Con ference 


Ratex G. Winstow, Albany, New York, President 
M. Craupe Rosenserry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, lst Vice-President 
ExisasetH Gteason, West Hartford, Connecticut, Secretary 
F. Cotwett Conkiin, Larchmont, New York, Director 
Anaset Groves Howett, Wilmington, Delaware, Director 
Witti1am Owen, Erie, Pennsylvania, Director 
Artuur J. Dann, Worcester, Mass., Director 
CLarRENCE WELLS, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, New Jersey, Treasurer 


Mark A. Davis, 110 S. Main Street, West Hartford, Connecticut, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





THE BLESSINGS 


N spite of the depression—perhaps because of it—the East- 
| ern Conference was a source of pleasure, inspiration and 
enthusiasm to the hundreds of music teachers, supervisors, 
publishers and performers who gathered at the Hotel Biltmore 
in Providence, Rhode Island, March 15-17. 

The Conference city made us welcome with a symphony 
orchestra concert on the night before the formal opening. A 
series of concerts by Providence children in orchestras, bands 
and choruses, set a high standard for us by which to measure 
our achievements, and visiting groups of children from other 
Eastern cities contributed to the feast of good music. There 
were so many good things prepared by the chairmen of the 
various sections that our only regret was we could not divide 
ourselves up into small bits and be in several places at the 
same time. All phases of music teaching were touched upon, 
and not the least delightful meetings were those that combined 
breakfast or luncheon with the serious affairs under discussion. 
Not always so serious either! 

Many a pleasant hour was spent roaming among the exhibits 
which proved very helpful with suggestions and materials, no 
matter what one’s particular problems might be. 

Although we missed a few old friends, there was much glad 
greeting, with friendships renewed and new acquaintances made. 
Luncheon reunions, lobby sings, and the delightful banquet with 
dancing after, provided some hours of happy social activity. 


At the business meeting the following officers were elected: 
President: Laura Bryant, Ithaca, New York. 
First Vice-President: Ralph Winslow, Albany, New York. 
Second Vice-President: F. Colwell Conklin, Mamaroneck, 
New York. 
Secretary: Anna Louise McInerney, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
Treasurer: Clarence Wells, Maplewood, New Jersey. 
Directors (1933-37): George Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, Delaware. 
Representative on the National Board (1933-37): 
Winslow, Albany, New York. 


Ralph G. 


(Directors continuing in office are: Arthur J. Dann of Worcester, Mass., 
and William Owen, Erie, Pa., whose terms will expire in 1935. Also con- 
tinuing until 1935 is the term of M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Eastern representative on the National Board of Directors.] 





GREETINGS FROM OUR NEW PRESIDENT 
S‘ PATRICK’S DAY in Providence will never be forgotten 

by me. “If I should like to ride 
Straight back there if I could again be in the midst of that 
loyal, friendly, courageous, united group of people called Eastern 
To be president of such a 


wishes were horses” 


Music Supervisors Conference. 
Conference is too great an honor for me, but as most presi- 
dents say, “I'll do my best to be a good one.” I send my 
warmest and most devoted greetings and sincerest thanks to 


you all. 
LaAuRA BRYANT. 
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OF PROVIDENCE! 


The treasurer’s and auditor’s reports were read and accepted. 
A set of resolutions was read by Mabel Bray, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. 

The high spot of the Conference was the concert by the High 
School Chorus—over three hundred children from all the Eastern 
states—under the inspired leadership of Laura Bryant. The 
beauty of tone, balance of parts, shading and interpretation, and 
most of all, the perfect response to every suggestion of the di- 
rector, will live in our memories and give us inspiration, courage 
and faith for many a day. 

ELISABETH GLEASON. 
- 

THE PRESIDENTS “X AND WISE” 
WRITER in a recent New York Times said of the week 
following the inauguration that “Washington has been a 

city of exclamation.” Much the same statement can be made 
of that part of Providence which was occupied by our Confer- 
ence, for the three days were punctuated with exclamations— 
some of surprise at the attendance, some with enthusiasm for 
the thought-provoking discussions, and some directed at that 
almost spiritual quality which seemed to pervade the meetings. 
In all was working the lifting of the banking holiday. 

One interested in finding the explanation for the success of the 
1933 Conference when compared with earlier Eastern meetings 
should remember four things: First, the earlier conferences were 
competing with the National for attendance—a situation happily 
forever done away with; second, the admirable machinery repre- 
sented by our tireless Executive Secretary and his office, with 
their four mailings to every name on the Eastern list; third, 
the interest in the first Conference chorus ever to be gathered 
at an Eastern meeting; and fourth, the devoted codperation of 
Walter and Alma Butterfield and their large and aggressive 
corps of assistants. 

Our national president and his wife could easily be made the 
theme of a long tribute from the retiring president. Not only 
did every meeting bear the stamp of their unfailing planning and 
thoughtfulness, but we are bound to feel that the perfect balance 
among the eight parts in the chorus can be explained chiefly 
by Walter’s willingness to supply voices for any part in any 
numbers necessary, up to almost half the chorus membership. 
That Laura Bryant fused the singers into a unit of almost un- 
precedented perfection is now history, but the contribution that 
Providence made to setting the stage for her great triumph 
should be understood by every member of the Conference. 

Two other members of our Conference made such outstand- 
ing contributions to the success of the meetings that they should 
be pointed out here. The unprecedented amount of publicity 
which New England newspapers gave us was due to the tireless 
work of Virginia Boyd Anderson of Providence. Miss Ander- 
son worked far into the night over and over again at this task, 
and we are all under deep obligation to her. “Jim” Price of 
Hartford is the other guilty member. As chairman of the 
Chorus Committee Mr. Price should be credited with the won- 
derfully smooth workings of the chorus machinery. He in turn 
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“Rhode Island Night” 


Supervisors Association as Hosts. . . . The picture shows only part of the assembly, 





at Eastern Conference, with Governor Green as Guest of Honor, 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE BANQUET, PROVIDENCE, MARCH 17, 


1933 
and The R. I. Music 
which filled the spacious 


Biltmore Ballroom to overflowing. 


would point out many other names that should be inscribed in 
the Hall of Fame, but his name must stand out in any attempt 
to explain the success of the meetings. 

The president confesses to having picked strong chairmen for 
eleven sections, luncheons, and round tables, and a brilliant 
choral conductor. Beyond that he cannot honestly go. 

As the retiring president hands the reins over to the First 
Lady of the Conference, he would pronounce a blessing upon 
our entire membership. Some other organization may have as 
many loyal, willing and wise workers, but I do not know where 
to find such another group. 

Gratefully yours, 
RALpeH G. WINSLow. 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 
I 
HEREAS, The discerning and sympathetic codperation 
and hospitality of our hosts, the State of Rhode Island 
and the City of Providence, have prepared here a happy 
situation in which our best thought and purpose could move 
forward, 

BE IT RESOLVED that we extend our heartfelt thanks and 
appreciation to the many individuals and groups who have con- 
tributed to the unique success of the conference. 

In particular, we would express our gratitude to His Excel- 
lency, Theodore Francis Green, Governor of the State of 
Rhode Island; to His Honor, James E, Dunn, Mayor of the 
City of Providence; to Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City of Providence, and to his entire 
staff ; to Miss Catherine H. Gorman and the Rhode Island State 
Music Supervisors Association; to Mr. Wassili Leps, Con- 
ductor of the Providence Symphony Orchestra, and to the 
management of that organization; to Mrs. Harold Gross and 
Mrs. Ada Holding Miller of the Women’s Republican Club; 
to the Meiklejohn and the Steinert music houses; and to the 
Board of Trade and the Bryant and Stratton Business College. 


To those of our own Conference who have given so prod- 
igally of their time and energy, far beyond the limits of the 
requirements of their offices, we owe and give no less grateful 


appreciation. We mention especially, among the many, our 
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President, Ralph G. Winslow, whose simple sincerity, devotion, 
and beautiful qualities of spirit have characterized his strong 
leadership; to our hosts Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. Butterfield, 
who have unsparingly sacrificed themselves to contribute to 
our professional growth and to our physical and social well 
being. 

II 

WHEREAS, During these times of economic readjustment, 
influences have been brought to bear that have challenged the 
place of music in public education; and 

Wuenreas, The music teaching profession, being an interested 
party, could not alone convincingly meet such challenge, 

BE IT RESOLVED that we note with deep gratification the firm 
belief in the profound values of music now entertained by 
countless superintendents of schools and other educational 
leaders, as evidenced at the recent meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association, and 
as shown by the attitude of Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard at 
Providence. These have become our champions. To them we 
would express not only our gratification, but also our thankful 
acknowledgment for stalwart efforts that they have made in 
behalf of music education, 


III 


Wuereas, The Eastern Music Supervisors Conference recog- 
nizes the need for economy in school budgets and pledges its 
whole hearted support in this movement; and 

WuHeErEAS, It is of the utmost importance that this economy 
should be directed with great care and broad vision, and should 
be in the hands of the educators so that it will not jeopardize 
the interests of the child in his personal development as a 
future citizen; and 

Wuereas, It is now recognized that music is not only a 
highly important element in the life of the individual and of 
the community, but that its importance is destined to grow with 
the increasing leisure in prospect for all the people; there- 
fore be it 

Resotvep that the Conference go on record as calling upon 
public officials to safeguard music and the other cultural sub- 
jects so that the curriculum will be in accord with the condi- 
tions of the present day and the near future; and be it further 
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Reso.vep that all women’s clubs, music clubs, and Parent- 
Teacher Associations who are deeply concerned with the wel- 
fare of the children be watchful of the interests of school 
music in their communities. 

IV 

Wuereas, The name “Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence” is no longer sufficiently inclusive to designate the nature 
of the membership or the breadth of interests in music educa- 
tion represented by its aims and activities; and 

Wuereas, The National Executive Committee, the Sectional 
Conference presidents and other officers of the National and 
Sectional Conferences have recommended a consideration of a 
change of name; and 

Wuereas, The Eastern Music Supervisors Conference has 
expressed by informal ballot its approval of such a change; 
therefore be it 

Resotvep that the Eastern Conference favors the passage of 
an amendment to the constitution of the National Conference 
will adoption of a new name, and 


that provide for the 


pledges its codperation in all further steps necessary to the 
full attainment of this end. 
Committee on Resolutions, Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 


ference. Mabel E. Bray, Chairman. 


Excerpts from Post-Conference Letters 

From the Eastern’s first treasurer: “Your two-year stint is 
over and I want to congratulate you most warmly for planning 
and carrying through in fine fashion a splendid conference. It 
was unquestionably one of the best I have known.” 

From a former secretary of the Conference: “The echoes of 
that magnificent chorus singing are still ringing in my ears and 
heart, and, I suspect, will never quite be displaced by future 
choruses.” 

From a veteran exhibitor: “It was one of the best I ever 
attended. I never heard more unanimity of expression for the 
success of a meeting than on the part of the seasoned members 
of the Conference at Providence. . . . In the long run, the joy, 


the mental and spiritual stimulation, and the good fellowship of 
a meeting like this are lasting assets.” 


The Settlement Music School 


(Continued from page 23) 


folk songs and simple classics, and to participate in folk 
dancing and singing games. Interesting music, well 
directed, became a part of the recreation program of 
camp, club, and play school. Interested groups came 
together to listen to music well performed and to sing 
more substantial music. A small orchestra was encour- 
aged and an opportunity given the more talented to 
study. A study of the racial music of the neighborhood 
was made, and a collection of folk songs from the neigh- 
borhood became part of the music library of the settle- 
ment, with a series of concerts sponsored by a neighbor- 
‘social music” was 


‘ 


hood music committee. The term 
used in connection with the program because the imme- 
diate project called for a correlation of music with the 
social activities of the settlement. 

By means of this program of music thoughtfully 
directed, interest in better music was awakened in social 
settlement groups throughout the country, and as a 
result they have turned to the Music Division and to the 
settlement music schools for guidance and inspiration. 
That the Music Division and each settlement music 
school has a responsibility both opportune and difficult 
must be evident to one who knows the needs of under- 
privileged neighborhoods, and who must also realize the 
problems of finding leadership which combines a musical 
and social understanding with the ingenuity to plan pro- 
grams to meet these needs. 

Because the need of leadership was so great, the 
Music Division established a Leadership Training 
Course in conjunction with the New York School of 
Social Work. Admission to the training course is based 
on sound academic and music training. The course 
includes training in social work, psychology, and leader- 
ship technique with observation and supervised field 
work in settlements. The graduates of the course placed 
in settlements throughout the country, even in the short 
space of three years, have been able to raise the stand- 
ards of music very noticeably. 
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Mrs. Frances McFarland, director of the Music Divi- 
sion, has been untiring in her efforts to secure and 
adequately train leaders for this practically untouched 
field. However, no one realizes more than Mrs. McFar- 
land and those who have worked with her that even this 
quite significant step is only the beginning of a program 
which should reach every child and youth in the coun- 
try. To know good music only in school and music 
school and to sing trash the rest of the time is like 
having a Sunday religion. It will take the combined 
efforts of all the educational and recreational leaders to 
effect anything like a consistent musical experience for 
the youth of this generation. 


Vv 


The development of public school music is bringing 
music study to the children of practically every com- 
munity in America. In a few urban communities, settle- 
ment music schools render an important service in music 
education. But in the smaller community, what happens 
to Joe Ganz? He may be fortunate enough to be given 
a scholarship with a private teacher or in a neighbor- 
hood conservatory ; otherwise, he will be unable to con- 
tinue his instruction. 


What of music in recreation in his community? 
When he graduates from high school, he may or may 
not be able to continue his music study and experience. 
Joe needs to follow his music study as an avocation if 
not as a profession, for he will have much leisure time 
in the future. His leisure time should be a source of 
stability and joy rather than restlessness and boredom. 

It is reasonable and timely to add one’s voice to the 
chorus in recommending the development of community 
resources wherever adequate provision for music has 
not been made; and might it not be suggested that con- 
sideration be given the philosophy, pattern and experi- 
ence of the settlement music school in order to provide 
for the music education of Joe Ganz? 
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Now Ready 
The LOCKHART BAND-CLASS METHOD 


by LEE M. LOCKHART and 
EDMUND M. GOEHRING 


THE LOCKHART BAND-CLASS METHOD has solved many vexing 


problems encountered in the teaching of beginning bands: 


{| By providing a teacher’s score that is complete, easy to read, and easy 
to understand. 


| By teaching each new note to six logical subdivisions of the band 
before it is played by them in unison. 


{| By providing after the presentation of each new note an abundance 
of worth while music that will exercise the new note in combination 
with notes previously learned. 


{| By requiring harmonic playing immediately after the learning of the 
third note. 


{ By being itself a basic text containing such an abundance of well- 
graded music that its use will eliminate the need of supplementary 
material. 


{| By using a most ingenious method of teaching the playing of the 
accompaniment. 


{| By giving simple but effective directions for the fingering of each new 
note at the time of its presentation. These fingerings are given in the 
teacher’s score as well as in the separate parts. 


{| By presupposing no previous training. 


By covering sufficient ground to enable the band to play a concert of 
simple band pieces at the completion of the book. 


= 


The following parts are available: 


D flat Piccolo B flat Bass Clarinet Ist E flat Horn Baritone, treble clef 
Flute B flat Soprano Saxophone 2nd E flat Horn Baritone, bass clef 
Oboe E flat Alto Saxophone 3rd E flat Horn Ist Trombone 
English Horn C Melody Saxophone 4th E flat Horn 2nd Trombone 
Bassoon B flat Tenor Saxophone Ist F Horn Tuba 
Ist B flat Clarinet E flat Buritene Saxophone 2nd F Horn Timpani 
2nd B flat Clarinet ist Cornet 3rd F Horn Drums 
E flat Alto Clarinet 2nd Cornet 4th F Horn Teacher’s Score 
® 
; PRICE 
Write Today Score—Three Dollars 
Separate Parts—Thirty Cents Each 
6 
Your name and address on a card WITMARK EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
will bring you an on-approval copy DEPARTMENT OF M. WITMARK & SONS 
of the score and any desired parts. 619 West 54th Street New York 
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DITSON PUBLICATIONS |( 


For the Choral Supervisor 


The Clippinger Class Method 
of 
Voice Culture 


by D. A. CLIPPINGER 








An altogether sane, balanced and practical text-book by one of America’s eminent authorities on the voice. It 
contains 132 pages of instructive text, technical exercises, melodic studies, and carefully chosen songs and duets. 


The author’s deep study of the voice together with his long experience in solving difficult vocal problems in 
the studio has enabled him to rid the subject of vagary, mystery, and uncertainty, and state the principles 
of voice-training so clearly and simply that they may be understood by any one. 


A FEW BASIC PRINCIPLES AIM OF THE BOOK 


A clear presentation of basic principles. 


A tone is something to hear. Therefore, to be right it 
: A self-explanatory text. 


must satisfy the trained ear. Directions for the practice of all exercises. 

Theories and opinions may be right or wrong, but prin- | A logically developed course of study. : 

ciples are invariable An adequate treatment of breath-control, vowel-formation, vowel- 
pres , color, tone-quality, resonance, consonants, phonetic spelling, 


A good tone is easily produced, It is the bad tone that | diction, the head-voice. 
, Ample exercises for flexibility. 


is difficult. An illuminating discussion of interpretation and how to study 


A considerable part of voice-training must be devoted to | a song. | aie ; : 
getting rid of resistance, that is, effort at the wrong point. js Oe ee of the principles of interpretation as a basis of 
Good voice-production is based on the right édea of tone | Aji the material necessary to complete mastery of voice-pro- 


and right conditions of the instrument. duction. 
Songs and duets for approximately two years of study. 


The study of singing should be an invigorating and | Purchase of outside material unnecessary. 
inspiring form of exercise. The book is COMPLETE in itself, with ample text, nearly 150 
on : elt tes Po is ell wo : exercises and studies, 25 songs and 7 duets. 

lo sing well is an accomplishment well worth the time The canes and Gucls @f pusdhased cupavaiely would exst over 


and effort involved. ten dollars. 


PRICE, $1.25 











Art Songs for School and Studio 


(FIRST YEAR) 
Edited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE 


Issued in two editions 
Medium High—Medium Low 
$1.00 each 


High-class material for voice-training classes and for the studio. Schaefer, Purcell. Schubert, Schumann, and Strickland. The 
Contains twenty-five carefully chosen songs for first-year stu- helpfulness of the book is increased by practical hints on Teach- 
dents. Composers represented: Bayly, Bohm, Brahms, Cadman, ing Procedure, Fundamental Principles of Singing, Diction, and 
Calbreath, Clokey, Dichmont, Fisher, Franz, Godard, Grant- Notes on each of the Songs. 




















ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE WILL SEN 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPAN} 
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Of Outstanding Interest to Supervisors 


For the Instrumental Supervisor 





number. 


Interesting parts are provided 


. ° No. , 
for second violins, second > Compose 





F 27 Bach 
clarinets, second horns, etc. 1 Cadman 
. : 2 Grant-Schaefer 
Several numbers are for strings 20 Haydn 
lv 14 Handel 
only. 15 Lazarus 


lf a : . 2 y i )) 
The grading is accurate. . 


The instrumentation is so ar- 


: 4 26 Beethoven 
ranged that any combination of mee om 
of instruments at the dis- 
posal of the supervisor may —_—— 
be used. 

Adequate entrance cues are in- 7 Brahmo 
e e adman 
dicated in all parts. 24 Gluck 
a 23 Old English 
Approximately every fourth 86 Bima Torenbed 
measure is numbered for con- 25 Schubert 


venience at rehearsal. 
Comparatively short bowing 37 Lully 
phrases are indicated in all 
string parts, together with all 


J 38 Brahms 
essential up and down mark- 41 Feliz 
° 42 Felix 
ings. 32 Raff 
Simple fingering, whenever 43 Raf i 
‘os * “ Rubinstein § 
necessary, is indicated in all 39 Tchaikovsky 


the Violin and Viola parts. 


effects, alternative fingering 





The Philharmonic Orchestra Series 


A full score is issued for every A PARTIAL LIST 


Grade I. 


Title 
BourrEE IN G MINOR 
AWAKE! AWAKE! 
MARCH OF THE Boy Scouts 
Capriccio, IN A 
LarGO FROM “XERXES” 
HUNTING SONG 
HuMoRESQUE, Op. 10, No. 2 


Grade II. 


Country DANCE, IN C 
ARCADIAN Suite, Part I 

(Dance of the South Wind) 

(Silver Birches) 

ARCADIAN Suite, Part II 

(June Moon) 

(Candlelight Dance) 
HuNGARIAN Dance, No. 5 
Festa. Marcu, In C 
Gavotte (Paris and Helen) 
THREE Morais DANCES 
SonG oF INDIA 
Batter Music, No. 2 (Rosamunde) 


Grade III. 


GAvoTTE, IN D MINOR 


Grade IV. 


Two Wa tzes, from Op. 39 

Down THE CouNTRY LANE 
TYROLIEN NE 

ROMANCE, IN F 

S THe Mit, Op. 192, No. 2 

| Music oF THE SPHERES, Op. 17, No. 2 
Trepak (Nutcracker Suite) Op. 71 a 











: “ mere : Grade I. 
in the highest positions is ; de 
1 > lly dded i 9 Campra, Bach, Monsigny | Five Earty Ciassics FoR STRING 
aiso occasionally added in Haydn and Mozart j ORCHESTRA 

parentheses. 10 Dussek, Beethoven, Schubert | Five Later CLassics For STRING 

Mendelssohn and Ries ORCHESTRA 
Grading Grade II. 

I. Very Easy. Only the First 29 Bolzoni and Valensin Two MINUETS FoR STRINGS 
Position is used for the first 33 Mozart Four Pieces FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
Violins. Grade III. 

II. Easy. First and Third posi- 31 Bach § Two Preces ror StriING ORCHESTRA 
tions. | Aim ON THE G STRING AND GAVOTTE 
: : : 30 Borodin, Kopylof | Four Russtan NUMBERS FOR STRING 
ITl. Intermediate. ” First, Third Cul end Kerganed § OncHiEsTRA he 
and Fifth positions. 40 Gliere, Reinhold RoMANCE AND Mazurka (Strings) 
IV. More advanced. Within the 35 Liszt, Chopin am Four Mopern CLiassics FoR STRING 
first five positions. Schumann and Grieg § ORCHESTRA 
V. Professional. All seven posi- Small and Piano, each .75. Full and Piano, each 1.00 
tions. Price of above, each: Piano Parts .25. Other Parts .15 











Full 
Score 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 


1.50 


1.25 


For more advanced artistic SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 











L SENT “ON APPROVAL” FOR EXAMINATION 








nc., * 359 Boylston St., Boston, 


Mass. 
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(alifornia-Western School Music Conference 


Grertrupe B. Parsons, Los Angeles, California, President 
A. G. Wanuserc, Fresno, California, 1st Vice-President 


Mary Weaver McCautey, San Francisco, California, Director 





Grenn Woops, Oakland, California, Director 
Epna O. Dovutait, 5153 Meridian Street, Los Angeles, California, Secretary-Treasurer 


Mary Iretanp, 2414 T Street, Sacramento, California, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





HIE 1933 meeting of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Conference is 

now a thing of the past. It 
was a profitable and happy experi- 
ence for the more than two hundred 
and fifty members who were present 
in Oakland. Oakland proved to be a 
splendid host. The weather was per- 
fect—sunshine by day, and a big moon 
hanging over Lake Merritt by night. 
Oakland teachers supplied our every 
Oakland Parent-Teacher 
furnished cars _ for 


need, and 
organizations 
transportation as required by the pro- 
gram. The Scottish Rite Temple 
proved to be even a better meeting 
place than anticipated. The space was 
adequate, the service excellent, and 
the concert hall ideal. The Mayor, 
the Superintendent of Schools, and 
Director of Music, all greeted us and 
made us feel at home from the first 
hour of the meeting. In fact, the 
preparation was complete before the 
opening hour. 

Exhibitors surprised us with their extensive exhibits and 
cordial reception. I wish you might all have had copies of the 
“Conference Notebook and Material Directory” with its beau- 
tiful blue and gold cover and its slogan, “See It While You're 
The opening statement was certainly true: “With the 
greatest comfort and convenience you can see here the leading 


First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President; 


1933-37). 
are not in the picture: 


Here!” 


educational materials of the most progressive publishers.” And 
twenty-seven of these “progressive publishers” were actually 
represented by the ten exhibitors at the Conference. By the way, 
do you all know that these exhibitors even pay for the privilege 
of doing all this! Everyone was excited when Mr. Griffith pre- 
sented President Gertrude Parsons with a check for three hun- 
dred dollars, which saved the day for the Conference financially. 


i 


i 


The “President’s Dinner,’’ given for the retiring Board by the retiring President, has become something of a 

I Mary E. Ireland; S. Grace Gantt; 

Mary Weaver McCauley; Glenn H. Woods; Mrs. Herman Trutner, Jr.; Arthur G. Wahlberg, President-elect; 

Gertrude B. Parsons, retiring President and hostess; the Executive Secretary (whose place was at the opposite 

end of the table, but temporarily transferred by the photographer to avoid ruining the foreground of the picture); 

Hazel B. Nohavec, President Southern Division; Mrs. Arthur G. Wahlberg; Herman Trutner, Jr.; Julia Smith; 
Kenneth Ball, State Chairman for Nevada; Mrs. Glenn H. Woods. 


traditional function in the California-Western Conference. Left to right: 
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OFFICERS-ELECT 

Seated: Arthur G. Wahlberg, President; Amy G. Miller, 
Standing: Adolph W. Otterstein, 
Helen M. 
Treasurer; Charles M. Dennis, Director (Nat’l Board, 
Two members of the Executive Committee 
i Glenn H. Woods, National Di- 
rector elected for the term 1931-35, and Mrs. Gertrude 

Parsons, who, as retiring President, automatically 

becomes a member of the Committee. 





The Educational Exhibits were also 
in place before the curtain went up, 
and there was space enough to accom- 
modate them, and space enough to 
move around and see them. The 
writer does not dare mention a single 
one. They were all worth while and 
if you hadn’t sent your contribution 
you wished you had. Two years from 
now it will take a separate building 
to house the educational exhibits that 
undoubtedly will come in. 

In general, the Executive Board de- 
sired to feature American Music at 
this Conference. In his talk before 
the National Conference at Cleveland, 
John Erskine said: “I am not suggest- 
ing that American music is better than 
other music; I do not think that it is, 
but it is ours, and it can never be 
any better until we believe in it enough 
to give it a hearing.” Many of the 
groups participating in the Oakland 
meeting carried out the suggestion to 
a large extent. 

There were no sectional meetings. The program was planned 
to give due consideration to all phases of school music, but to 
avoid overlapping sections where one might be tempted to spend 
most of the time on the way trying to get a bit of every program 
offered. Monday featured elementary and rural school music; 
Tuesday, junior high choral and instrumental; and Wednesday, 
senior high and college. 

Demonstrations are always an important part of the Confer- 
ence program and Oakland was no exception. It is impossible 
to recognize them all in this brief discussion. The demonstra- 
tion of rural school music from Sonoma County was outstand- 
ing. Miss Dow certainly proved that rural supervision can 
accomplish musical results, and the clever costumes of rhythmic 
band and choir, and the fact that 
the children were brought from 
so great a distance were certain 
evidence of home codperation 
and interest. The beautiful sing- 
ing and joyful rhythmic expres- 
sion would have been a credit to 
any school in any community. 


Garvin, Secretary- 


The unique production of Alice 
in Wonderland by the “special 
ability groups” of the Cleveland 
School furnished a fine example 
of the musical and dramatic 
ability of American children 
when opportunity is given for de- 
velopment. The Cheshire Cat and 
the Mad Hatter will never be the 
same to those who watched this 
performance. The Berkeley High 
School Orchestra on Tuesday 
furnished a fine example of 
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American youth re-creating the music of the masters under 
musical guidance and fine direction. The two beautiful a cap- 
pella choirs (San José State Teachers College A Cappella Choir, 
and Men’s Glee Club, Modesto Junior College) on Wednesday 
proved that choral music on the Pacific Coast is keeping pace 
with the wonderful development along that line in the East. 
And who did not get a real thrill when the curtain rose Wednes- 
day night for the All-Bay Chorus and Orchestra! There were 
one hundred and one in the orchestra and two hundred and sixty- 
four in the chorus, and Mr. Trutner and Mr. Woods were not 
afraid to “give American Music a hearing.” It was a fitting 
climax to the Conference. 


You will have the opportunity of reading the addresses in our 
JourNAL and Yearbook, but you will miss the personal touch 
that comes from meeting the speakers face to face. We appre- 
ciated particularly the two speakers outside the direct field of 
music education. You will want to read the addresses of Super- 
intendent Willard E. Givens and Dr. Tully Knoles. Read 
them, and see that superintendents and laymen in your district 
have an opportunity to read them. Of course you will read 
Mabelle Glenn’s addresses, but do not miss Arizona’s contribu- 
tion to Tests and Measurements, nor “Trends in High School 
Music” by our own Charles M. Dennis. The latter may even 
bring you a bit of financial comfort. All the addresses are 
worthy of careful re-reading and consideration. 


The social contacts in a meeting of this kind are quite as valu- 
able as the formal program, There was time for informal visit- 
ing before and after the programs, and friends gathered about 
the exhibits and in the lobby of the hotel, or met at breakfast 
or luncheon. A spirit of real friendliness dominated the entire 
group, and this atmosphere of good will and good cheer made 
the social side of the Conference ideal. Most of those who came 
made great sacrifices to do so, and they came expecting to give 
and to receive. 


The formal banquet on Monday was a very happy occasion 
for the 238 who attended. On Tuesday night Miss Carpenter 
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CALIFORNIA-WESTERN BANQUET, 








HOTEL OAKLAND, APRIL 10, 1933. 


and her social committee held a reception and “sing” in the hotel 
lobby particularly honoring our president, Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Parsons. 

There was a goodly number present in Oakland. Our mem- 
bership for 1933 now numbers one life member, 6 contributing 
members, 376 active and 98 associate members. Two hundred 
fifty-five were in attendance at Oakland. As I looked over the 
audience day after day I saw at least a few who would particu- 
larly interest you all. Everyone loves Mrs. Lauretta Sweesy, who 
has been so largely responsible for the early beginnings of school 
music in California. It was good to have her with us each session 
and to feel the happy inspiration of her gentle presence. At the 
banquet, Mrs. Agnes Ray reminded us of our earliest connection 
with the State Board of Education, and her untiring work in call- 
ing those first meetings of music teachers and supervisors in Cali- 
fornia. Helen Heffernan reminded us of our present unique con- 
nection with the State Department of Education as she presided 
at the opening session and acted as toastmaster for the banquet. 
Kenneth Ball and E. J. Schultz are newcomers to our Conference, 
and reminded us of our new association with Nevada and 
Arizona. And throughout the entire session the presence of our 
friend and wise counsellor, C. V. Buttelman, reminded us con- 
tinually of our close connection with the National Conference. 

Of course, as we looked over the audience we missed many 
familiar faces. We spoke often of our good friends in the 
south who were serving the cause of school music by staying on 
the job. It would be impossible to mention all of you; just know 
that we missed you and wanted you. I am sure many of 
us looked about frequently, expecting to see Kathryn Stone of 
Los Angeles, Earl Blakeslee of Ontario and Minerva Hall, 
our past president from Long Beach. So far as the writer can 
remember, they have always been in attendance. Never mind! 
The next Conference will come south and you will all find it 
easier to attend, and some of us from the north will be trying 
to find out ail about it from the JourNAL. 

Yes! The Oakland meeting is past, but don’t let that worry 
you now. There will be another one coming. We elected a 
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splendid group of officers, and no one need fear for the future 


of our organization. Just note the list below: 


EE Ti. IO bik nd nkckvcewccsencicevexancians President 
PE te POE 268 edd eh dg taksnvencadeneces First Vice-President 
Adolph Otterstein ......................Second Vice-President 
Helen Garvin .......cccccccccccsccsccces  Decretary-1 reasurer 
CRMSTED EPOMIND oo ccccccccdiccces Director (Nat'l Board, 1933-37) 


Then note those who automatically remain in office.* Besides, 
before they took office the Conference group spent an hour tell- 
ing them “How the C. W. S. M. C. can further the cause of 
school music the year around.” They are going to be so busy 
carrying out those plans, that every one in the field may be 
expecting a call for help from time to time. 

The following members were appointed on the Educational 
Council: Minerva C. Hall, Long Beach; Victorine Hartley, 
Berkeley; Adolph Otterstein, San Jose; Helen Roberts, Fresno; 
Glenn M. Tindall, Hollywood; Harold E. Walberg, Fullerton; 
Glenn H. Woods, Oakland. The council elected Miss Julia Nep- 
pert of San Francisco as chairman. 

Be sorry if you didn't make Oakland in 1933! Read the 
Make up your minds you are going next time, rain 
It is a good time 


Yearbook! 
or shine, salary or no salary, ride or walk! 
to stand together and to find ourselves united on the big, vital 
issues concerning our chosen field of work. 

Mary E, IReLanp. 


The Conference Name 


The ballot on the proposal to change—or, rather, amend— 
the name of the National Conference, requested by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee as an expression of opinion, 
showed an overwhelming majority favoring the action. Nearly 
all approved of retaining the words “National Music Confer- 
ence,” but substituting Education or Educators for “Supervis- 
A resolution was adopted signifying the readiness of the 
California-Western Conference with the other 
Sectional Conferences in the steps necessary to bring about the 


ors.” 
to cooperate 


change. 

The full draft of the Resolutions (omitted from this issue 
to make room for the report of the Southern Division’s annual 
meeting) will be printed in the Yearbook. 


A Message from President Wahlberg 
My dear Co-workers: 

Greetings! Please consider this a letter of appreciation and 
goodwill, 

First of all, may I express heartfelt thanks for the many fine 
letters which I have received from various parts of California, 
all of them pledging allegiance to the new administration. 
With this support, I feel confident that we will succeed in 
defending the cause against the unjust attack of the radicals. 

It was most encouraging to see the Southern District of the 
California-Western School Music Conference get into action at 
Claremont, almost immediately after the Oakland Conference. 
Our appreciation to you, President Hazel Nohavec and your 
efficient corps of officers. I trust that other parts of the Con- 
ference may follow your example. 

Thanks to Glenn Tindall, Manager of the Hollywood Bowl, 
and Mr. Louis Curtis, Director of Music Education of Los 
Angeles, for that most excellent broadcast given as compli- 
mentary to the Grand Rapids Conference. 


*Glenn H. Woods continues for another two years as Director and Cali- 
fornia-Western representative on the Board of Directors of the National 
Conference. Mrs. Parsons as retiring president automatically becomes a 
member of the Executive Committee, which is comprised of all the officers 
and directors named. 





1933 Yearbook 
In order to be assured of a copy of the 1933 Yearbook, 
all orders should be sent in as soon as possible to the 
headquarters office. 
For requisition blank see page 72. 
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In conclusion I am sure we are all grateful to those who 
made the Oakland Conference such an outstanding success in 


the face of what seemed like insurmountable obstacles. With 
every good wish for our cause and with warmest regards to 
each one of you, I am 
Faithfully yours, 
ArTHUR G. WAHLBERG, President. 

P. S.—Nothing could be more effective now in the development 
of appreciation than to loyally support the National Conference 
through an increased membership in the California-Western 
School Music Conference. May we each one of us work with 


this end in view! 
e 


SOUTHERN DIVISION ANNUAL MEETING 


HE annual spring meeting of the California-Western 

School Music Conference Southern District was held 
at Claremont, California, Saturday, April 29, 1933. Officers of the 
Southern District are as follows: President—Hazel Beckwith 
Nohavec, Claremont; Vice-President — Helen C. Dill, Los 
Angeles; Secretary—Carolyn R. Powell, Pasadena; Treasurer 
—William C. Hartshorn, Beverly Hills. 

The conference was attended by three hundred people—180 
attending the luncheon. President Hazel Nohavec attributed 
the splendid success of the conference to the interest and 
efforts of the committees, which included some forty mem- 
bers, representing a wide spread of the Southern Division 
territory. 

The program of the all-day session was a well balanced one, 
vocal and instrumental work ranging from the elementary 
school through the college. An evening concert was given by 
the Pomona College Men’s Glee Club (Ralph H. Lyman, 
Director), recent national champions. Other musical contribu- 
tions were given by: 

University of Redlands A Cappella Choir, W. B. Olds, 
Director; Pomona Elementary School Orchestra, Dorothy G. 
Ralston, Director; Bonita Union High School Girls’ Glee 
Clubs, Mrs. Martha Dent, Director; San Bernardino High 
School Boys’ Octette, Martha A. Mackenzie, Director; Pomona 
High School Girls’ Sextette, Vera A. Best, Director; Los 
Angeles Junior College Wind Instrument Ensemble; Pomona 
College Woman’s Glee Club, Ralph H. Lyman, Director, 
Dorothy Leezer, Associate Director; Tournament of Roses 
Band—150 pieces, Audre L, Stong, Director; Joseph W. 
Clokey, Head of Organ Department, Pomona College; Gwladys 
Pugh, Coloratura Soprano, Redlands; Pomona College String 
Quartet. 

New features of the convention were education and commer- 
cial exhibits. Several prominent people were in attendance 
including Frank Colby, editor of the Pacific Coast Musician; 
David Bruno Ussher, music critic for Musical Courier and 
Musical West; Isabel Morse Jones, critic of the Los Angeles 
Times. The list of speakers included the following: 

Earl Thompson, Superintendent of Schools, Claremont; 
Charles K. Edmunds, President, Pomona College; Lute M. 
Kanzelmeyer, Claremont; Ruth Lilyquist, Claremont; Paloma 
P. Prouty, Music Supervisor, Riverside County Schools; Evelyn 
S. Guernsey, Beverly Hills High School; Ralph H. Lyman, 
Head of Music Department, Pomona College; Walter Powell, 
Garfield High School, Los Angeles; Leroy A. Allen, Los 
Angeles Junior College; Pauline Alderman, University of 
Southern California; Leroy W. Allen, Los Angeles Junior 
College; James A. Blaisdell, President, Claremont Colleges; 
Gertrude B. Parsons, Past President, California-Western 
School Music Conference; Louis W. Curtis, Director of 
Music, Los Angeles; Amy G. Miller, First Vice-President, 
C.W.S.M.C.; Helen C. Dill, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Jennie L. Jones, Asst. Supervisor, Elementary Or- 
chestras, Los Angeles; Geoffrey F. Morgan. 

ADOLPH OTTERSTEIN 
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Bohm-Andrews—Calm as the Night..........0..ceeeeees 
Brahms-Lefebvre—Little Sandman (Sandmannchen)...... 
Burleigh, H. T.—A Fatuous Tragedy .........0..eeeeees 
Burleigh, H. T.—De Creation and Scandalize My Name 
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Burleigh, H. T.—He Met Her in the Meadow (A Cappella) 
Burleigh, H. T.—Just You (A Cappella with Tenor Solo).. 
Burleigh, H. T.—Oh Peter, Go Ring-a dem Bells (Negro 

Spiritual) 
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Burleigh, H. T.—’Tis Me, O Lord (Negro Spiritual)...... 
Goldsworthy, W. A.—Mississippi Log Raft Song.......... 
Grosvenor, Ralph L.—Song of the Western Plains........ 
Grosvenor, Ralph L.—Swingin’ Vine ...........0ceeeeee8 
Johnson, J. Rosamond—Since You Went Away (A Cappella) 
Kramer-Barlow—The Great Awakening...............0+- 
Lefebvre, Channing—Peanuts (Student Song)............ 
Lefebvre, Channing—Come Rest on this Bosom (Irish 
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— Channing—Rich and Rare Were the Gems (Irish 
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Leoncavallo-Burleigh—Mattinata (’Tis the Day)......... 
Logan-Baldwin—Lift Thine Eyes..............seeeeeees 
Mendelssohn-Lefebvre—On Wings of Song............... 
Perkins, Raymond—The Good Ship Robador............. 
Purcell-Burleigh—Passing By 
Reichardt-Andrews—In the Time of Roses............... 
Richardson-Baldwin—- Mary 
Seechi-Moore—Love Me or Not......ccccccccccccccccece 
Townsley-Stevens—The Windy Night 
Tschaikowsky-Lefebvre—A Legend 


Wagner-Lefebvre—Pilgrim’s Chorus (from ‘Tannhaiiser,” 
Eng. & Ger.) 
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Brahms-Braun—Serenade (Standchen) (Eng. and Ger.)... 
Brahms-Braun—The Hunter (Der Jager) (Eng. and Ger.) 
Brahms-Harris—The Smith (Der Schmied) (Eng. and Ger.) 
Burleigh, H. T.—Ezekiel Saw de Wheel (Negro Spiritual). 
Burleigh-Taylor—Heav’n, Heav’n (Negro Spiritual)...... 
Burleigh-Page—I Want to be Ready (Negro Spiritual).... 
Burleigh-Page—Little Mother of Mine................... 
Burleigh, H. T.—Oh, Didn’t it Rain (Negro Spiritual).... 
Burleigh-Page—Sinner, Please Doan Let Dis Harves’ Pass 

(Negro Spiritual) 
Burleigh, H. T.—Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child 

(Negro Spiritual) 
ae Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Negro Spir- 

itual) 
Burleigh, H. T.--Were You There? (Negro Spiritual)..... 
Donaudy-Taylor—O Likeness, Dim and Faded (Vaghissima 

sembianza) (Eng. and Ital.) 
Donaudy-Taylor—O Vanished Loveliness (O del mio amato 

ben) (Eng. and Ital.) 
Fourdrain-Harris—Carnaval (Eng. and Fr.).............. 
Fourdrain-Barlow—The Yellow Dove 
Gevaert-Harris—The Happy Song (La chanson joyeuse) 

(Eng. and Fr.) 
Gretchaninow-Barlow—Berceuse (Eng. and Fr.).......... 
Gretchaninow-Barlow—The Wounded Birch (Eng. and Fr.) 
Guarnieri-Kramer—Dearest Babe of Mine (Caro, caro el 


mio bambin) (Eng. and Venetian)..........ccccesseeees 
Kramer-Barlow—The Great Awakening.................. 
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Schubert-Kramer—Night and Dreams (Nacht und Traiime) 

(Eng. and Ger.) 
Somervell-Harris—Pretty Polly Oliver (Old English Air). 
Strauss-Braun—Devotion (Zweignung) (Ger. and Eng.).. 
Strauss-Harris—Serenade (Standchen) (Eng. and Ger.)... 
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Waters, Walter N.—Auld Lang Syne..............cee00% 
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MIXED 


Benelli, Sandro—Song of the Drummer (Canzone del tam- 
bur) (with solo voice) (Eng. and It.)..........2eeeeeee 
Brahms, Johannes—The Humpbacked Fiddler (Der Buck- 
lichte Fiedler) (Rhenish Folksong) (A Cappella) (Ger. 
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Burleigh, H. T.—1l’m a-rolling (Negro Spiritual)........ 


Burleigh, H. T.—Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler (Negro 

Spiritual) 
Burleigh, H.T.—Southern Lullaby ...........0.eeecceees 
Burleigh, H. T.—Wade in de Water (Negro Spiritual).... 
Burleigh, H. T.—Were You There? (Negro Spiritual) 
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Giannini, Vittorio—Madrigale No. 1 (Eng. and It.)....... 
Johnson, J. Rosamond—Since You Went Away.......... 
Kramer-Barlow—-The Great Awakening................++ 
Mascagni, Pietro—Introduction and Hymn to the Sun 

(from ‘“‘Iris’’) 
Winne, Jesse M.—Amarella (in F) (A Cappella)......... 
Wright, William L.—Music, When Soft Voices Die....... 


TWO-PART SONGS 


Burleigh-MacCarthy—De Gospel Train (Negro Spiritual). 
Burleigh-MacCarthy—Deep River (Old Negro Melody)... 
Burleigh-MacCarthy—Go Down Moses (Negro Spiritual).. 
Burleigh-MacCarthy—Heav’n, Heav’n (Negro Spiritual).. 
Burleigh-MacCarthy—Little Mother of Mine............. 
Burleigh-MacCarthy—Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Negro 

Spiritual) 
Burleigh-Brower—The Man in White.............0e0005 
Burleigh-MacCarthy—’Tis Me O Lord (Negro Spiritual).. 
Burleigh-MacCarthy—Were You There? (Negro Spiritual). 
Franck-Lefebvre—Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin (La 


Vierge a la Creche) (Fr. and Eng.) (S. A.).......e-e00. 
Henschel, Georg—Gondoliera (S. A.).......02 ec eeeeeeees 
MacCarthy, Hector—Are You Smiling?...............06- 
MacCarthy, Hector—Close Yo’ Eyes Ma Angel Chile..... 
MacCarthy, Hector—Farewell Dear School We Love.... 


MacCarthy, Hector—Farewell, My Homeland, Farewell.. 
MacCarthy, Hector—Over the Water (Singing a Song).... 
MacCarthy, Hector—-When Flowers Seek Repose........ 
Marzials-Brower—Twickenham Ferry ........-.e+eeee08 


O’Hara-Brower—When You Sang the Song of Sprimg.... 
Osgood-MacCarthy—Heaven at the End of the Road... 
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White-MacCarthy—My Mother 
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MARGARET LEE MAASKE, 


Northwest Music Supervisors Conference 


Anne Lanpssury Becx, Eugene, Oregon, President 
Cuartes R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana, Ist Vice-President 
Monmouth, Oregon, Secretary 


Ernet M. Henson, Seattle, Wash., Director 


Rutu Dvuruerm, Seattle, Wash., 


Director 


L. J. Scunaset, Pocatello, Idaho, Director 


Estuer K. Jones, Youngstown School, 


Seattle, Washington, Treasurer 


Grace E. P. Hotman, 717 S. McClellan Avenue, Spokane, Washington, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





AS our Third Biennial a success? We'll have to tell you 
the truth about it. Before it began, we wondered if it 
would ever weather the difficulties that this year 

brought, but, though we were a bit skeptical, we went to Seattle 
just the same, hoping for the best. Listen to what happened! 

On Easter Sunday, when we heard the beautiful vesper serv- 
ice given by the Music Department of the University of Wash- 
ington, and with the evening a cappella concert (Broadway and 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle), we completely forgot about 
the somewhat un-Easter-like weather. After that things hap- 
pened so fast we didn’t get a chance to go outside of the Olympic 
Hotel (Conference headquarters) to see what the weather was 
like! We heard it was nice, however, and the day (Wednesday) 
we visited schools substantiated those reports. 

As to the program, it is almost impossible to pick out the 
high lights, because everything was a high light. The children’s 
work was outstanding. The amazing thing about the Seattle 
contributions was that the day the Conference began the schools 
had just finished a week’s vacation. If our children could do as 
well after a vacation, I believe we would all vote for more vaca- 
tions! The Seattle singing groups were represented by Alexan- 
der Hamilton Junior High, Garfield and Franklin High Schools, 
and Jefferson, Youngstown and John Hay Elementary Schools. 
Everett High School and Franklin High School from Portland 
added to the splendid singing. Instrumental ensembles came 
from Cleveland (Seattle) and West Seattle High Schools, and 
the orchestra was an all-city grade and junior high school 
group. The Renton (Washington) High School Band con- 
tributed a fine program. A junior trio completed the instru- 
mental list—and such a list it was! The expression on the faces 
of the audience bespoke the wonder and appreciation of it all. 

Dean Landsbury of the University of Oregon played Chopin 
Etudes delightfully, and we know of at least one person who 
was inspired to start practising them again. 

The lectures were real contributions by Northwest celebrities, 
including Worth McClure, Superintendent of Seattle Schools 
(who, incidentally, was important to the extent of being called 
to Washington, D. C., on an important educational mission, but 
had his speech delivered to us by an able member of his depart- 


i 
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ment) ; W. L. Uhl, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Washington; Conference President Anne Landsbury Beck, 
Head of Public School Music Department, University of Ore- 
gon; George Rebec, Dean of Graduate School and Head of 
Department of Philosophy, University of Oregon; Martha 
Sackett, Cornish School of Music, Seattle ; Ruth Durheim, Super- 
visor of Music, Seattle; C. H. Fisher, President Washington 
State Normal School, Bellingham; F. Walter Huffman, Director 
of Music, Washington State Normal, Ellensburg (do you believe 
us yet, when we say “celebrities”?); David Scheetz Craig, 
Editor Music and Musicians; Carl Paige Wood, University of 
Washington ; Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Marguerite V. Hood, State Music Supervisor of Mon- 
tana; Berenice Barnard, Music Department, University of Idaho; 
John Stark Evans, University of Oregon; and, of course, the 
program wouldn’t have been complete without C. V. Buttelman, 
Executive Secretary of the National Conference, and Charles 
E. Griffith of New York, president of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. No wonder the University of Washington 
uses the Conference Yearbook, in which all these lectures are to 
be printed, as one of their textbooks! 

The University of Washington recital Monday night was 
thrilling; yes, literally so—the directing, the voices and the 
literature being responsible for it. 

Then, too, there was an Old English song recital by the 
Ellensburg Normal Madrigal club, which was likewise profes- 
sional and pleasurable. It was even considerate of Yehudi 
Menuhin to play in Seattle during the conference, though he 
might not have known it, and everybody turned out en masse to 
hear him after one of the best banquets ever attended. The 
lobby sings had already united us once more into one large 
family, so it was in that spirit that we banqueted together over 
good food, good toasts (word toasts, not 3.2), good musical 
numbers, and speeches so good but so short that not a person 
was late to the Menuhin concert. 

The Northwest Orchestra and Seattle Chorus concert served 
as a fitting climax to a four-day program that started well and 
grew increasingly better each hour. To the Seattle hosts and 
hostesses (and N. W. officers) we say, “We don’t know how 





The new Northwest Conference Ex- 
ecutive Board talks business across 
the luncheon table at the first oppor- 
tunity following the election. Left 
to right: Berenice Barnard, Secre- 
tary; Lb Fussell, First Vice- 
President; Esther K. Jones, Treas- 
urer; Vincent Hiden, Director 
(Nat’l Board, 1933-37); Mildred 
McManus, Second Vice-President; 
Charles R. Cutts, President-elect; 
Ethel M. Henson, Washington State 
Chairman, Local Hostess; Anne 
Landsbery Beck, Retiring President; 
Marguerite V. Hood, Director (Nat’l 
Board, 1931-35); Helen M. Hall, 
Director; Donald Hoyt, Auditor. 
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MEMBERS OF THE NORTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA (GLENN WOODS, CONDUCTOR) 


you did it, but our 1933 conference was a huge success.” To 
our fellow Conference members, we say, “Our enthusiasm has 


2” 


grown so much, how can we ever wait until the next conference! 

Following is the result of the biennial election: 

President: 

First Vice-President: 

Second Vice-President: 
ish Columbia. 

Secretary: Berenice Barnard, Moscow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: Esther K. Jones, Seattle, Washington. 

Auditor: Donald Hoyt, Seattle, Washington. 

Director (4-year term, 1933-37): Helen Hall, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Director (Member Nat'l Board, 1933-37): 
Olympia, Washington. 


Charles R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana. 
R. C. Fussell, Renton, Washington. 
Mildred McManus, Vancouver, Brit- 


Vincent Hiden, 


Continuing in office are: Ethel M. Henson, Seattle (Di- 
rector, 1031-35); Marguerite V. Hood, Helena, Montana 
(Director, Nat'l Board, 1931-35). Retiring President Anne 


Landsbury Beck automatically becomes a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which includes all the officers and directors 
named. 

MarGARET LEE MAASKE. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


HE third meeting of the Northwest Music Supervisors 

Conference has afforded an unusual opportunity to enjoy 
outstanding musical groups and inspirational addresses, and has 
been distinguished by its friendly and professional spirit, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Conference extend its appreciation 
to President Anne Landsbury Beck and the other Conference 
officers for their skill and foresight in planning the program 
and arranging for the smooth and effective organization of 
the many and varied details of the meeting; to Miss Ethel 
Henson and her Seaitle Executive Committee, the Seattle 
Y. M. C. A. and the people of Seattle for their hospitality 
and farsighted efficiency; to Superintendent McClure and his 
assistants, and to the teachers and students of the Seattle 
Public Schools for their outstanding choral and instrumental 
presentations; to the Music Department of the University of 
Washington for its delightful and inspiring programs; to the 
exhibitors for their generous and helpful displays; to the 
manager and staff of the Olympic Hotel for the courtesy and 
generosity which added so materially to our comfort and 
convenience. 


II 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Northwest Music Supervisors Con- 
ference join with the other Conferences in approving the pro- 
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posal to change the name of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference to a title that will more fully indicate the purpose, 
scope and personnel of the organization, and that by this 
resolution the Northwest Conference go on record as agree- 
ing to change its own name as may be required to conform 
to the name of the National Conference, 


III 

WHEREAS, We believe that all of the Sectional Conferences 
would derive great benefit and pleasure from a meeting of 
the National Conference on the West Coast, preferably in 
California; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED in the event that a western invitation is ex- 
tended and accepted, that the Northwest Conference pledge 
its hearty support to the Executive Committee of the National 
Conference and to our neighbors of the California-Western 
Conference. 


IV 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we express our desire to co- 
6perate with school executives in making the adjustments 
necessary in the present financial crisis; however, we are 
convinced that it is possible to effect economies without de- 
priving students of the cultural opportunities to which they 
are entitled; in this connection we endorse the work of the 
National Conference Commission on Costs and Economic- 
Social Values of Music Education. 
Signed: 
HeLen HALL 
JosepH A. FINLEY 
MARGUERITE V. Hoop, Chairman 


FROM THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


O the members of the Northwest Conference: Greetings! 

As I assume the duties of the office of your president 
I have but two requests to make of you: First, that you shall 
all become apostles of Conference affairs, especially among 
your neighboring music educators; second, that you shall write 
me of your activities and send me your ideas relative to Con- 
ference affairs. It is only through the effective carrying out 
of these two ideas that we may have a healthy and active 
organization. The meeting at Seattle furnished irrefutable 
testimony as to the value, power and influence in the field of 
music and education achieved by our Northwest Conference 
under the inspiring leadership of President Anne Landsbury 
Beck and her predecessors. With your interest and that of 
your friends and neighbors in music education we are bound to 
go forward tu greater accomplishments and a finer profession. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuares R. Cutts, President. 
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OQ prepare an adequate report of the Fourth Biennial 

Meeting of the North Central Conference within the 

time allowed, and to fit the space allotted by the editors, 
is absolutely impossible. If you attended the convention you 
know this is true, If you were not present, you very likely 
have heard enough from friends who were at Grand Rapids 
to warrant no little sympathy for anyone who attempts to tell 
in a few paragraphs what happened in five days jammed full 
of interesting, helpful and inspiring addresses, demonstrations, 
concerts, clinics, discussions, and feasts of fellowship. 

First of all, it should 
be recorded that William 
W. Norton was a grand 
president, and the North 
Central meeting was a 
fitting climax to his term 
of constant and untiring 
behalf of the 
organization. Mr. Nor- 
ton was ably supported 
Board and a 


work in 


by his 
strong corps of commit- 
tee workers, 

Next, we must pay our 
tribute to the Grand Rap- 
ids people—Superintend- 
ent Leslie Butler; Direc- 

Haydn 
assistant, 


tor of Music 


Morgan, his 


the Grand 
There was every evidence of long and pains- 
was 


others from 
Rapids schools. 
taking preparation, and in this work superior service 
given by Eric Dahl of the Convention Bureau, Mr. Futrelle, 
manager of the Grand Rapids Auditorium, and the manage- 
ment of the Pantlind Hotel. 

The innovation whereby the Conference program actually 
started on Saturday morning, and continued through Sunday, 
although the official opening was not until Monday morning, 
proved a success, particularly in this year when so many appre- 
ciated the opportunity afforded to take in a five-day Conference 
with only three days absence from school. Then there were 
many who, for good reasons, well understood in these times, 
were obliged to return to their homes Sunday night or Monday 
night—and these folks seemed to feel that they had received 
enough benefit to make the trip well worth while. 

The attendance was much larger than anyone expected. This 
in itself was a factor which contributed to the spirit and 
enthusiasm of the meeting. Certainly it was further proof, 
needed, of the courage and determinz‘tion of the 
workers in the school music field. Then, too, the faith and 
loyalty of the exhibitors was made evident by their presence 
in goodly numbers with an attractive display that filled the 
exhibit hall to overflowing—which was literally true becatee 
several of the exhibitors had to be placed outside of the mz_.. 
room. Conference members showed their appreciation by 
thronging to the exhibits during all the open time provided, 


if any be 
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Mamie Kunsman, and SINGING IN THE HOTEL LOBBY 
the entire music staff, A section of the crowd which took part in one of the several “‘sings’ 
not to mention many lobby of the Pantlind. (“‘Lobby as were called in President Norton’s 


and in between as well. It was John Beattie who said, in one 
of the meetings, that a Conference without exhibitors would 
be like ham and eggs without any ham. 

Musical programs were of high order, Grand Rapids con- 
tributed several inspiring programs, exemplifying vocal and 
instrumental work with groups large and small. The beautiful 
Municipal Auditorium stage and fine acoustics provided excel- 
lent facilities for these great choral and instrumental ensembles 
which totalled thousands of Grand Rapids children. There 
were also many smaller groups from Grand Rapids, and those 
from out of town includ- 
ed: the Findlay, Ohio, A 
Cappella Choir; the Val- 
paraiso University Choir ; 
the East Grand Rapids 
Organization; the Lan- 
caster String Quartet; 
Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, Duo; _ the 
Michigan Male Chorus 
Association, with nine 
choruses representing the 
cities of Port Huron, 
Grand Rapids, Flint, 
Pontiac, Lansing and 
Kalamazoo; the Bangor 
Girls Glee Club; the 
North Branch, Michigan, 
Bands; the Flint North- 
ern A Cappella Choir; 
the Western State 
Teachers College Choir; 
the Evansville, Indiana, 
Central A Cappella Choir; Jamestown, North Dakota, High 
School Choir; Marywood Convent Chapel Choir. 


The Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra contributed a fine 
program, and on Sunday morning ten of the down town 
Grand Rapids churches featured in their services intermediate 
and junior choirs from the Grand Rapids schools. 


, 


in the spacious 


As usual, much interest centered around the North Central 
Chorus and Orchestra, to which was added this year a Band, 
the latter conducted by Austin Harding in masterly fashion. 
The Chorus was conducted by Olaf Christiansen, the Orchestra 
by Charles B. Righter, with Joseph E. Maddy as guest con- 
ductor. These three groups made a fitting climax to a great 
festival and convention. 

There are many other musical events that deserve special 
mention, but we must pass on, not, however, without adding 
a tribute to the United Choir Festival conducted by Harper C. 
Maybee, the Grand Rapids Festival, the concert by the Michi- 
gan Male Chorus Association, and the recital by Arthur 
Hackett and Emory Gallup. 

An important factor in the success of the convention was the 
codperation of the Michigan Federation of Music Clubs. Not 
only did the Federation give its active support to the entire 
convention, but a general session was provided, Mrs. George 
Langford, state president, presiding, in which prominent music 
club members gave addresses and demonstrations dealing with 
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ways and means for codperation of the music clubs and the 
schools. 

Another important contribution was given by the Michigan 
State Music Teachers Association, which joined the program 
with a general session at which Susan Ferguson, president of 
the Association, presided. Other organizations and groups 
were also represented at the convention, including the Parent- 
Teachers Association, superintendents and principals. 

The Conference cabaret struck a new note in Conference 
social affairs. If you were not there it is just too bad. Our 
congratulations to President Norton and local chairman Hazel 
P. Roach, and to Toastmaster Alice Inskeep, who, in her inimit- 
able style, kept the evening from getting either too serious or 
too frivolous. 

New Officers 

The following officers and directors were elected by the 
North Central Conference: 

President: Fowler Smith, Detroit, Michigan. 

First Vice-President: Haydn M. Morgan, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. 

Second Vice-President: Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois. 

Secretary: Florence Flanagan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, Illinois. 

Directors (4-year term, 1933-37) : Effie Harman, South Bend, 

Indiana; Charles B. Righter, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Director (Member Nat’l Board, 1933-37): William W. Nor- 

ton, Flint, Michigan. 

All officers are elected for a term of two years, directors 
serving for four years as indicated. Continuing in office are: 








Directors Edith M. Keller (1931-35), Harper C. Maybee (1931- 
35), Herman F. Smith (Nat’l Board, 1931-35). The Executive 
Committee of the North Central Conference is comprised of 
all the officers and directors. 
e 

One of the many successful activities which attracted con- 
siderable attention was the Solo Voice Contest conducted under 
the auspices of the National Committee on Vocal Affairs and 
the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, with Harry 
Seitz of Detroit as North Central chairman. -Awards were 
made as follows: Mary Conklin, Linn Ledford, Floyd C. 
Schaab, Grand Rapids; Evelyn Connor, Portage, Wis.; Ruth 
Christopherson, James Christopherson, Muskegon, Mich.; 
Gladys Butlin, Nathan Selsky, Clifford Lundgren, James Had- 
den, Detroit, Mich. These young people will be eligible for 
the final contests to be held at the National Biennial in Chicago 
in 1934, 

a 

Another interesting feature was the Educational Exhibits 
exemplifying almost every phase of school music work in vari- 
ous cities and communities throughout the territory. This 
exhibit was in the charge of Ralph W. Wright, assisted by 
Esther Atkinson, William Sur and Ruth Hill. And so one 
could go on almost endlessly, but rather than attempt to re- 
count further details, perhaps it would be better to use the 
balance of this space to record the impression of a visitor 
from outside the school music field. The following from the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, written by Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
eminent critic, teacher and musical authority, gives a most 
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encouraging picture of what is being accomplished through 
music education, and of the value of the meetings and festivals 
made possible by the United Conferences. 


Music Supervisors Demonstrate Their Value to Country 
By GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 
(April 25, 1933) 


M USIC SUPERVISORS from ten states are now in session 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., where they are demonstrating 
not only the accustomed miracles of song by the children of the 
grammar and high schools, but are proving for the first time, 
and in spectacular fashion, the great service which they can 
perform in their respective communities outside the public 
schools. 

Thus they assembled in the beautiful Civic Auditorium—built 
last year by the unemployed of Grand Rapids—an audience of 
8,000, who listened to a program Sunday evening by a chorus 
of 500 recruited from the church choirs of the city. On the 
foregoing evening nine male choirs, representing the cities of 
central and southern Michigan joined in a gala program. This 
coéperation was brought about directly by the impartial and dis- 
interested influence of the supervisors, who are thus carrying 
over to the adult population the same fine cultural work which 
among the public school children constitutes America’s dis- 
tinctive contribution to music education. 

The states represented in the North Central Conference are 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Nebraska. All sent delegates and 
many sent organizations. 

The North Central High School chorus, orchestra and band 
represented all the states in their membership. This had been 
determined by a series of competitions and the results repeated 
those achievements which never cease to challenge the admira- 
tion of musician and layman alike. Surely in no other land, 
today, can one find thousands of school children practicing 
choral art with refinements of tone and of musical taste that 
their elders can match only with professional groups. 

The nation’s progress in the art—manifested, just now, 
more convincingly in the smaller cities—was brought home to 
me in graphic fashion by the chorus group that prefaced my 
place on the program. This was the A Cappella Choir from the 
Central High School of Evansville, Indiana, the school from 
which I graduated thirty-odd years ago. 

They set forth brief masterpieces by Lassus, Palestrina, 
Tschaikowsky, Dett and others with refinements of tone and 
style quite undreamed of in my youth, in Evansville or else- 
where in the world. For since then I have heard the great 
\ Cappella choirs of Italy, Germany and England, some of 
them technically more expert, but none of them equaling these 
young Hoosiers in quality of tone, in musical taste, or in a 
wise knowledge of their own limitations. 

With this sentimental preface I found it easy to plead the 
cause of the professional teacher in a setting devoted to the 
glorification of the amateur. Yet, as it happened, it was not 
from the young singers from Evansville, nor yet from their 
colleagues who proved that Flint, Mich., is famous for other 
things than its output of automobiles, that I received the most 
stimulating reaction 

The supervisors themselves indulged in a sort of super-com- 
munity sing on Sunday evening, purely for their own pleasure, 
but proving that what they teach they also can do. At sight 
they presented any number of difficult contrapuntal works, re- 
viving the legendary splendors of Elizabethan England, when 
every gentleman and his lady sang madrigals as a social accom- 
plishment; except that what their English predecessors did in 
small and intimate fashion they, after our expansive American 
habit, did in a group of 1,000 strong. 


A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT 

HE new administration of the North Central Music Super- 
T visors Conference extends high commendation to the 
retiring President, W. W. Norton (note the second W.) and to 
his staff. I am sure that all who attended the conference in 
Grand Rapids—many of whom were there at personal sacrifice— 
renewed their faith in the power of the Conference to hold the 
allegiance and support of the members. This is true because 
the Conference represents a large body of idealists striving to 
find ways and means of realizing for humanity the fullest educa- 
tional values through music. There is no finer inspiration than 
that found in the interchange of ideas of colleagues bent on the 
solution of mutual problems. The Conference has come to 
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mean this to the members of our profession. It has established 
itself as a real need to all of us if we expect to justify the 
recognition which has been given to music as an educational 
subject. 

It is this loyalty, respect and affection for the Conference, the 
cooperation of all members which this regard assures, the strong 
and efficient organization in the central office of the Executive 
Secretary, that lightens the burdens and eases the troubled mind 
of your incoming President. 

Your President and Executive Committee are honored to 
serve, and pledge their best efforts. 

Fow.er SMITH. 


° 
RESOLUTIONS 


Note: Because of limited space only the following significant excerpts 
from the Resolutions adopted at Grand Rapids can be printed here. The 
full text as presented by Miss Alice Inskeep, Chairman of the North Cen- 
tral Resolutions Committee, will appear in the 1933 Yearbook. 


E IT RESOLVED that we note with deep gratification 

the firm belief in the profound values of music as evi- 

denced by the expression of administrators and laymen 
all over our land, and that we further deem it a significant 
fact that many superintendents are so vitally interested in 
school music that they have come to this conference, giving 
their support to the cause of Music Education. 

BE IT RESOLVED that we pledge ourselves to support the ad- 
ministrators and school authorities in their earnest efforts to 
meet present economic necessities, and at the same time to 
maintain and further develop the broad educational program 
which is contributory to the fullest possible development of 
character, culture and citizenship. 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED that we continue to give our best 
efforts in bringing to the people’s attention the importance 
of music and the arts as an integral part of our emotional and 
cultural life, and an invaluable life asset, providing a profitable 
and uplifting outlet for our leisure and a specific aid in foster- 
ing the type of citizenship so greatly needed at this time. 


HEREAS, we recognize the almost unlimited power of 
the radio as an influence among our people of all ages 
and classes, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the North Central Music Supervisors 
Conference express its sincere appreciation for the various 
radio programs which have contributed to the development of 
the artistic taste and musical discrimination of the general 
public and of young people especially, and which have given 
all listeners opportunity to become familiar, to some extent at 
least, with the better type of music and musical performance 
we believe so essential as a factor in our cultural development. 


Br IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we encourage our school and 
community music and social organizations to provide tangible 
evidence of such appreciation by sending messages through the 
medium of postcards, letters, and telegrams addressed to the 
broadcasting stations or the authorities in charge of the chain 
programs. In order that the intent of this resolution may be 
carried out not only by the North Central Music Supervisors 
Conference, but by Conference members and friends in other 
sections, all of whom we know to be equally interested and 
grateful for this invaluable aid, we pledge our support to the 
Radio Committee of the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence in any plan the committee may devise whereby opportu- 
nity may be afforded, and the necessary method provided, for 
making known the attitude of music educators and music lovers 
generally, and for providing definite and authoritative informa- 
tion as to the vast number of students and laymen who are 
listening to these programs and benefitting thereby. 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we urge the broadcasting com- 
panies not only to continue the programs of the type referred 
to, but that we offer such codperation and assistance as may be 
available or desirable in extending and improving the cultural 
opportunities which may be afforded through good music, 


HEREAS the informal ballot of the North Central Con- 
ference indicates a desire for a change of name of this 
organization, and 
Wuereas, other Sectional groups have taken similar action, 
BE IT RESOLVED that this convention go on record as favoring 
a change in the name of our Conference; such change to be in 
conformity with the decision of the National organization. 
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The Newest 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOKS f 


The past few months have brought revolution- 
ary changes in the band instrument field. The 
Conn Research Laboratories have been work- 

ing at an accelerated pace. The entire Conn 

line has been re-styled, re-designed throughout. 

Scores of major improvements have been 
introduced that every musician should know 
about. Amazing new aids to advanced per- 
formance. 

The new Connqueror Cornets, Trumpets and Trombones with 
“rimless” VOCABELL for purer tone and amplified power... Ses the cow modiinexnees Cone Gules. Creite 
The new 6M Alto Saxophone that steps out ahead of the for latest literature and home trial offer on newest 
procession and meets every requirement for modern play- SOS SF SRY SARE: SUES SSRN 
ing... New French Horns that are rapidly replacing all C. G. CONN, {id., 612 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
imported horns because of superior performance. 

Leading artists in theatre, dance, radio, band and 
symphony are flocking to Conns as never before. 

They're trying them and buying them. Their 
warm endorsements are your cue to do the same. 
| NSTRUMENTS 








IF CONN IS NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT IT IS NOT A GENUINE CONN 
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NEW 


FILLMORE 


BAND 
MUSIC 


| | Sox 


SUITE ESPAGNOLE ||| 


By JAMES M. FULTON 
A new Spanish Suite for band in four 
movements. Exceptional and without 
doubt the best from the pen of James 
M. Fulton. There are few suites of 
this style and calibre—get your copy 
now! | 
Price, Full Band, $3.00; Parts, each, | 
30c; Conductor’s Score, 60c. 


GRAND OPENING || 


CONCERT MARCH | 
By DUDLEY HUNTINGTON 


An unique and effective concert march 

for both indoor and outdoor concerts. | 
Many different novelty effects may be 
attained with this number. Medium 
difficult. 


Price, Full Band, $1.25. 


GAME PRESERVE 
MARCH | 
| 
| 








By A. L. MEYERS 
A Very Fine March! A Thriller! 


The entire first strain is in six-eight 
metre, while the trio is written in 
two-four metre. An ideal march for 
that next concert. 


Price, Full Band, 60c. | 








r 








TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


OF THE 


VIOLIN | 


EXAMINE THIS NEW AND UNIQUE 


LEHMAN - WILSON | 
METHOD | 


The Lehman-Wilson Violin Method | 
should be of extreme interest to the 
class or individual teacher. The au- | 
thors of this method, after many 
years of teaching violin, and inspired 
by years of study with such artists as 
Henry C. Froelich, Henry Schradieck 
and Emile Sauret, present a method, 
which, while it is based on the funda- 

mentals of correct teaching as prac- 
ticed by the old masters of violin, 
is absolutely original in its method 
and carefully planned to instruct and 
hold the interest of the MODERN 


pupil. 


We want every teacher of the violin 
to examine this book, finger through 
every page, play the many interesting 
studies and tunes. 


Price, $1.00. 


FILLMORE tous: 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Southern Conference 


J. Henry Francis, Charleston, West Virginia, President 
CLEMENTINE MonaHan, Memphis, Tennessee, 1st Vice-President 
Jennie Bette Situ, Athens, Georgia, Secretary 
Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, North Carolina, Director 
Wm. C. Mayrartu, Spartanburg, South Carolina, Director 
Raymonp F. Anperson, 8106 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama, Treasurer 


Marcaret Lerst, Lakeland, Kentucky, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





TIME AND TIDE 


HOEVER it was that first said 

“How tempus do fidget!” (or 

words to that effect) most as- 
suredly expressed himself voluminously 
and with deadly accuracy. Or, in the 
language of the times, “he certainly said 
a mouthful.” Two years is a long time 
to wait; to look forward to the fulfil- 
ment of a heart’s desire—the attainment 
of some coveted objective. Yet, here we 
are with the Memphis meeting full two 
twelve-month periods behind us; the 
meeting of the National Couference in 
Cleveland, even, dimmed in our memory 
by the lapse of a year; 1933 almost half 
gone; and plans for another National 
meeting already well under way. 


What a wonderful two years these 
have been. Full of surprises. Loaded 
to the muzzle with opportunity, and 
bringing to the surface such a generous 
fund of enthusiastic codperation. Really, 
folks, you have been mighty good to me. 
When I first took over the job as Presi- 
dent of the Southern Conference for 
Music Education, I wondered just what 
I could do about it. In fact, I was a 
little mite scared. Then I began to try 
to find out who and what we were; what 
we were doing; and what we might, and 
should do. And you know, I discovered 
that a lot of you folks were just around 
the corner from me, and waiting to say 
“how-d’ye.” Thinking, too, just as I 
was, and waiting for someone to ask 
you to help put the thing across. 


As you know, we went to work, you 
and I, and we became interested in 
arousing the interest of a neighbor or 
two, cheered them up, and got them to 
reach out along the same lines, so that 
there seemed no end to the possibilities. 
Then we began to plan for a reunion, 
a “gathering of the clans,” in order that 
we could actually see and talk with one 
another. A place and time in which we 
could not only hear how to do, and how 
not to do, but how it had been done, and 
how it had not been done, and so find 
out how best to deal with our own par- 
ticular problem. A place not alone to 
meet with kindred spirits and enjoy an 
inspirational feast of good things with 
them, but one where we could get some 
really practical suggestions and assist- 
ance in carrying out our pet theories 
along the line of Music Education. And 


such plans you made. How you all la- 
bored to perfect them; and what an 
ideal place you selected to give them 
expression. Then the lightning struck, 
and everything looked blacker than the 
proverbial “ace of spades,” and 





Came the Dawn 


You found your house of cards 
knocked “flatter than a pancake,” and 
your hopes hanging in the air. 

You know, I still think I am going 
to hear that fine All-Southern High 
School Orchestra and Chorus you la- 
bored so long and faithfully to assem- 
ble; that splendid All-Georgia Band; the 
choruses, glee clubs, instrumental en- 
sembles you folks fostered and groomed 
for presentation at that never-to-be- 
forgotten meeting. Because, just as the 
mounting of the foothills brings us up 
the real mountain side, so must your 
efforts have put you (and your pro- 
teges) on a higher plane of efficiency, 
and in a better position to render even 
finer service when you do present them. 
When? Who can tell? As matters stand 
now it is hardly possible to speak with 
any more definite assurance of a happy 
ending to this funny financial fracas 
than it would be to prognosticate tomor- 
row’s weather. The finest kind of feel- 
ing, though, is that of preparedness. If 
there is any finer, it is surely that of 
satisfaction in successful accomplish- 
ment. This I feel we have, in that we 
were ready to broadcast and were pre- 
vented by the storm which tore down 
the transmission lines, 


Good Out of Evil 


One thing it did not, and cannot take 
away, is that genuine friendly codpera- 
tion already mentioned, which estab- 
lished so many new contacts. Our State 
Chairmen, in fact all chairmen along all 
lines, seem to have developed the happy 
faculty of finding new workers in the 
profession, and arousing the interest of 
some of the old members. This, I be- 
lieve, is the really great and lasting 
achievement. Personally, I am_ thor- 
oughly enjoying the many and cordial 
greetings from the various corners of 
our own territory, as well as from our 
Conferences in the country at large. It 
is a great thing to know that so many 
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ot us are thinking and working along 
the same lines, and bending our best 
efforts towards the development of the 
finest instincts in our young folks. And 
so, I want to urge you to keep up the 
good work. The right idea of the value 
of our motives and ideals is assuredly 
implanted in the minds and hearts of 
the parents of our pupils, and, if the 
present trend seems to be towards aban- 
donment of some of our cherished am- 
bitions, it is safe to say that a swinging 
back of the pendulum is inevitable. 
Therefore, now is the time to dig into 
our endeavors with greater zest than 
ever, and now is the time when we need 
every honest disciple to lend a hearty 
hand. Let’s keep up the recruiting prop- 
osition. If you have found a good thing, 
insist that your neighbor share it with 
you, and then infect him with the same 
missionary spirit, and we'll have the 
whole world with us before you know it. 





Our National Headquarters 

We can still accomplish a great deal 
by correspondence. On the other hand, 
many of you are planning to take in 
A Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago, this Summer, and I want to 
urge you to make a point of calling on 
our friend, Secretary Buttelman, and his 
office force. Get acquainted with them, 
and with the work of the Conference. 
I can promise you a most hearty wel- 
come, and a thoroughly informative in- 
sight into any department that you may 
need to know about. I expect to be up 
there the last week in August, and 
should like to arrange for a meeting 
of the Executive Board, and to meet 
any of you that may find it convenient 
to be there at that time. By then, it may 
be that we shall be able to see our way 
for the next meeting of the Southern 
Conference. Meanwhile, I am inclined to 
make a tentative proposal to President 
Butterfield, pending further possible 
postponement, and ask him to allow us 
a definite period (besides the regular 
banquet, of course,) for a business meet- 
ing, perhaps a full session, at the Na- 
tional next Spring. However, that is 
merely tentative. I am still most duti- 
ably at your service, and shall appre- 
ciate the free expression of your wishes. 
Won’t you use your membership in the 
organization to the extent of asserting 
your prerogative of helping in the good 
work of spreading the gospel of Music 
Education? Like “bread on the water” 
it will return, and to you. 

J. Henry Francis, President. 





South Texas Band Contest, preliminary to 
the National School Band Contests, was held 
at Corpus Christi, May 13. The participants 
engaged in band, ensemble, solo, sight reading 
and marching competitions. Cups were awarded 
winning bands, meda!s to winning ensembles and 
soloists. A sweepstakes cup was awarded to 
the band making the largest total of points. 
Arthur A. Harris, Corpus Christi, was chair- 
man of the contest committee. 
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CHORAL WORKS OF CANTATA LENGTH 
for 
CONVENTION OR FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


LQ 


RALPH BALDWIN 


“5457 The Canticle of the Sam... .......ccseseces For 8.A.T.B. 
FRANz C. BORNSCHEIN 

“See Zee Vem GF Gir EMOMER so. 0 6bcccsiccewseswes S.A.T.B. 

oe. SB TT rer ee 8.S.A. 

SOE MN 5 ack 6-5) in oa siuain wwrerehaiwaiae be ardce oi S.A.T.B. 

*6549 The Seasons. Based on Schubert Waltzes......... 8.S.A. 

*5935 King Nutcracker. Based on Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker 

No sir cdr. ba. hese yoce raha aise ae aetacadete aad etna 8.S.A. 

VE Dee PO his cas ccvesvecceans Arranged for S.A.T.B. 
JosepH W. CLOKEy 

5731 How Summer Came (Indian Legend).............. S.S.A. 
JAmMEs P. DUNN 

a err ee ee S.S.A. 

"4476 +The Puamktem Dram... ..scccccsred Arranged for S.A.T.B. 
ALEXANDER VON FIELITz 

6156 Eliland (German and English Text)............... 8.S.A. 
EDVARD GRIEG 

*4044 Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1................. S.A. and 8.S.A. 
WILLIAM LESTER 

5. ee re er 8.A.T.B. 

"5197 The Spanish Gypsies................0d Arranged for S.A. 

*5198 The Spanish Gypsies................ Arranged for 8.S.A 

» me 28. 2 § 8 rr er S.S.A 

"EROS ‘Tee Tie CE URS Bees i ccccccscccd Arranged for S.S.A.A. 

*4240 The Tale of the Bell.............. Arranged for S.A.T.B. 

Gee EO SOR OE We WON BWM oo ov cscivadesinseas 8.A.B 

5176 The Yarn of the “Nancy Bell”....Arranged for S.A.T.B 

5177 The Yarn of the “Nancy Bell”....Arranged for T.T.B.B 





*Orchestra parts (accompaniment) available. 


Request any of the above on approval from your regular dealer or from 


the publisher. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 


NEW YORK 
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McDONOUGH-CHEVE METHOD of SIGHT SINGING 


INTONATION— EAR TRAINING — SOLFEGE — THEORY — PART SINGING 


WELL GRADED — INTERESTING 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY waiur sr, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














ORIGINATED 
by 


518 West 26 Street 


and PERFECTED 


C. H. Congdon 


New York 
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SERVICE 


—Presents a group of 
high grade Musical Instruments 
at very attractive prices. 





VIOLIN OUTFIT 


Stradivarius model, full size. Beautiful 
curly maple back and sides, even grained 
spruce top, fine ebony trimmings. Varnish 
of rich golden red color. Keratol covered 


case, full flannel lined. American lock. 
Bow of Brazil wood. Rosin, instructor, 
extra set of strings, chin-rest $10°° 
and mute. Complete............ 


CORNET OUTFIT 


perfectly in tune, with a 
beautiful tone, Brass finish. Complete 
in the popular model case, velour lined. 
Music rack, mute and silver-plated Bach 
model mouthpiece included. ">" 


Complete 


TRUMPET OUTFIT 


A long model Trumpet with a brilliant 
tone, in perfect tune throughout the entire 
register. Brass finish. Comes in French 
model case, velour lined and in this outfit 
are included music rack, mute and silver- 
plated Bach model mouthpiece. $15°° 
Complete 


TROMBONE OUTFIT 


Student Trombone Outfit. A beautiful in- 
strument in brilliant brass finish. Splen- 
did slide action. Complete in popular 
model case, velour lined. Outfit includes 
music rack, mute and silver-plated Bach 
model mouthpiece. $75°° 


Complete 


A fine Cornet, 


COR eee ee 


FLUTE OUTFIT 


A nickel-plated Boehm System Flute com- 
plete in beautifully lined case. tat 
Complete 


METAL CLARINET OUTFIT 


A very good Clarinet, 17 keys, 6 rings, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 





ee ee in plush-lined 
+, gape *22” 
These and Many 
Other Exceptional 
Values Contained 
in the 

mttaer MUSIC SERVICE 

| obs CATALOG 


cay 


ee 





Copy on Request 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Educational Dept., N.Y. Band Inst. Co., 
111 East 14th St., New York City 
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Southwestern Conference 


Frances Smits Catron, Ponca City, Oklahoma, President 
Frep G. Finx, 912 N. Weber St., Colorado Springs, Colorado, lst Vice-President 


Lena Mitam, Beaumont 


exas, Secretary 


&; Luetra Burxuarp, Pueblo, Colorado, Director 
zorGE Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Director 


CATHARINE E, 


Strouse, Box 519, Evanston, Illinois, Treasurer 


Jessiz Mat Acnew, 36 Poling Apartments, Casper, Wyoming, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





And We Press Onward! 


ELDOM are the officers of any 
organization faced with such 
problems and responsibilities as 


fell to the lot of your president and 
board during the first week of March, 
1933. The JourNAL was ready to go to 
press, containing the complete program 
for our Springfield Biennial, when the 
banking crisis swept the country. The 
situation seemed especially grave in our 
territory, insofar as effect on attend- 
ance was concerned, to say nothing of 
financial hazards involved. Should we 
go ahead with our plans and hope for 
the best, or would it be wiser to post- 
pone or cancel? The decision must be 
reached at once, as the scheduled date 
for the meeting was near at hand, and 
the JoURNAL must go in the mails. 


Within a very few days it was neces- 
sary to decide on a course of action 
that would be for the best interests of 
the Conference—of our members, of the 
host city, of the dozens of committee 
workers, and hundreds of students en- 
rolled in the Orchestra and Chorus. 
Telephone and telegraph were used 
freely in consulting members of the 
board, committee chairmen and others, 
and in securing latest reports through 
the Conference office. And, although it 
is no easy matter to forego the climax 
of two years of planning and effort in 
which so many co-workers have par- 
ticipated, the conclusion was reached 
that in the long run, as well as in meet- 
ing the immediate emergency, our cause 
and the interests of our members would 
be best served by announcing a post- 
ponement. 


Twenty-four hours after our instruc- 
tions reached the Conference office, the 
JourNALS were in the mail—our four 
pages of program magically replaced 
with cther material, and announcements 
of our postponement prominently dis- 
played. Immediately following, a letter 
amplifying the announcement was sent 
from the office to our entire Southwest- 
ern mailing list. Meanwhile, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Waller and Mr. Bowen notified the 
members of the Orchestra and Chorus 
and the various committee workers. 
This in itself involved a great deal of 
quick work in order that all concerned 
might make the necessary changes in 
their plans immediately and with as 


little inconvenience as possible—not the 
most pleasant of tasks, but undertaken 
and accepted in the same fine spirit that 
had been evidenced throughout the long 
months of intensive building up of the 
organizations. In fact, on every hand 
your officers received support and en- 
couragement from those who had 
planned to participate in the program, 
and from members as well, affording 
a cheering view of the sincere interest 
and devotion which makes the Confer- 
ence the power that it is. 

Although first announced as a post- 
ponement, it soon became evident that 
it would not be feasible to attempt to 
hold the meeting this year, and perhaps 
our next step should be to make plans 
for our part individually and as an or- 
ganization in the National Biennial at 
Chicago in 1934. At that time provision 
will no doubt be made for us to have 
ample time for a Southwestern meet- 
ing preparatory to building an even bet- 
ter program for 1935. Meanwhile, your 
present officers, according to the con- 
stitution, will continue to serve to the 
best of their ability until the members 
may have opportunity to express their 
wishes and determine their further 
course, which may be at the time of the 
business meeting at Chicago. 

The Orchestra and Chorus chairmen 
have been in touch with the students 
and their sponsoring supervisors, mak- 


ing final arrangements regarding 


return of music and refunding of 
enrollment fees. Actually the work 
involved in all matters pertaining 
to the convention has been _infin- 


itely greater than had we been able 
to hold the meeting as scheduled. The 
officers and chairmen have endeavored 
to take care of everything as well and 
as promptly as the circumstances would 
permit. We are all more than grateful 
for the helpful attitude of everyone in 
accepting the situation so philosoph- 
ically. This is undoubtedly because all 
thinking members are ready to join 
heartily in any action which is for the 
best interests of the Conference. In the 
history of school music the postpone- 
ment of our 1933 meeting will undoubt- 
edly be written as a mere incident in 
the continuous development resulting 
from our united efforts. 

Frances SmitH Catron, President 
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National School Orchestra 
Association 





UNISON SONGS 


The second book of 


5 beer National School Orchestra As- 

sociation held its annual meeting on 
Saturday, April 22 in the Civic Audi- 
torium at Grand Rapids, Michigan, dur- 
ing the week of the North Central 
Music Supervisors Conference. Adam 


P. Lesinsky, President of the Associa- THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
Paes : 4 


tion, gave a report of the activities of 

the organization during the year. <A SCHOOL M Jai 

new constitution was adopted. Officers | Cc SERIES 

were elected for next year as follows: 
President—Adam P. Lesinsky, Whit- 

ing, Ind. By 
First Vice-President—Amos Wesler, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Second Vice-President—Beatrice Mc- W 
Manus, Dearborn, Mich. alter Damrosch 
Secretary-Treasurer —O. J. Krau- George H. Gartlan 
shaar, Waupun, Wisconsin. Karl Ww Gehrkens 
° . 


Board of Directors—For three years: 
Francis Findlay, Boston, Mass.; for two 
years: Glenn Woods, Oakland, Calif.; 
for one year: Thomas A. Patterson, is now ready for 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. iit har 

Contest Committee—Chariles B. Righ- your consideration 
ter, Chairman, Iowa City, Iowa, Mat- 
thew Shoemaker, Hastings, Nebr., 
George Wilson, Emporia, Kansas, Alex- oO 
ander Harley, Des Plaines, Ill, and 
Louis Wersen, Aberdeen, Washington. 


After a discussion of the National Before deciding on new music texts be sure to examine 


Contests, the meeting was adjourned the books of THE NEW UNIVERSAL SERIES. 


until Monday noon when a _ luncheon 
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meeting was held at the Pantlind Hotel. One comment reads “The Answer to a Music Super- 
An important change in the eligibility f , a 
rules for the National Contests was visor Ss Prayer. 


made at this gathering. The rule limit- 
ing entries in any class or event to one 
for every ten entries in the same class 
or event in the state contest was res- 
cinded. For this year every orchestra, HINDS, HAYDEN 
soloist and ensemble which is rated in 
the first group in the state is eligible ? 
to the National. In states where the Publishers 
place system is used, the first and sec- 
ond place winners are eligible. 

On Monday at four o’clock an or- | 
chestra clinic was held using the North 


Central Orchestra for the demonstra- 
Adam P. Lesinsky was chair- “meaner eran i i 


I want to send the Journal 





& ELDREDGE, Inc. 
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iT iy 
__ 4. 
















New York 











tions. 
man of the event and was assisted by 
Charles B. Righter. The three required 
numbers for the National Contest were 
analyzed and played. 
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Oboe Reeds | ADDRESS ; 
| a 
Reeds of the very best quality, made x SET TTT eT TTT TT CT POTS ET TORT Cee ee oe 
; ' CITY STATE ' 
with special care for school use. : ‘ 
Write for particulars : I enclose $1.00, the subscription price for one year, beginning with the............ issue. ; 
| | 
ALFRED A. WALES roan. il acl la ee Se 
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THE BEST BAND AND STRING-ORCHESTRA MATERIAL 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





MUSIC FOR YOUR BAND 


A new free catalog—yours for the asking—giving a full-size solo 
cornet part of outstanding band numbers and a list of Schirmer 
publications for band. 











The increasing interest in band music is based on modern arrangements and modern 
instrumentation—far from the ‘‘oom-pah”’ style of years gone by. A glance at ‘‘Music 
for Your Band” will convince you that Schirmer band music answers the most exacting 
requirements for tasteful, up-to-date arrangements. Send for a copy. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


All these string orchestra pieces are of suitable grade for high school orchestras. But 
several of them are of such exceptional merit that they have been played by the Boston, 
Chicago, and other leading symphony orchestras. 








BACH SUITE 


Transcribed by Wesley G. Sontag, author of the 
widely used ‘‘Folk and Master Melodies for 






OLD GERMAN MASTERS’ SUITE 


Compiled and arranged by Louis Victor Saar— 
works by forerunners and contemporaries of 




























the Young Violinist.’’ Easy and practical ar- Bach (Piano ad lib.) 


rangements. Piano conductor ad lib. 
a fon TELEMAN. Overture MATHESON. Jig 
Senamause Bounnéz MarpurG. Minuet MurratT. Fantasy 
GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE PACHELBEL. Fuga (Sopra Magnificat) 
Score and parts $4.00 Separate string parts .40 Score $3.00 Parts $2.50 


TWELVE EASY PIECES 
Arranged by Charles C. Samford (Piano ad lib.) 
SCHUBERT. 


Bach Commit Thy Ways, O Pilgrim Andante, from A-Minor String Quartet, 












Bacu. Break Forth, O Beauteous, Heavenly Light Op. 29 
GRIEG. Watchman’s Song HANDEL. Little Fugue 
Giuckx. Gavotte, from “Iphigenia in Aulis” ScHUMANN. Morning Promenade 
HANDEL. Theme, from ‘The Harmonious Black- GrieG. Norwegian Melody 
smith” Bacu. Sarabande, from the English Suite in A Minor 
BrauMs. Waltz BEETHOVEN. Minuet, from the Septet, Op. 20 
Score $1.75 Parts $1.50 Extra piano part .50 Other parts, each .30 
JUILLIARD INTERMEDIATE SERIES 
Music for String Orchestra, edited by Albert Stoessel. Excellent transcriptions 
of moderate difficulty. (Viola or 3rd Violin and Piano ad lib.) 
Score and Parts Extra Parts 
BACH se a aaee nee eeb aban khan $1.75 15 
BACH Prelude from The E-Major Violin Sonata....................05. 2.50 25 
BACH ig eg bay oh Man AR Ree ea aOR LN Eee 4.00 40 
BACH ES Te ET EE FOTO FEET PO eT eee 1.25 15 
BACH EI OTT TET TTE CCE ETC C TET CTE TT OCT TORT 2.25 .20 
BACH ee SUED, «ca lvecuwecbsecanedsccieetences 1.75 15 
Ms ks diene R bee eNSdteeyennesedbesesecedvecenrs egeawsie 1.25 15 
ScaRLaTT1 Sonata No. XXX (“The Cat’s Fugue”).................0ceeeeee 1.75 5 
GRIEG ee ES SS BUe OE Bs ced cco sesctearisarvesitdsonsons 2.50 .25 
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HE National Conference has shown 

its broadminded attitude by its 
concentration on the pedagogy of 
music instruction and the raising of 
standards, rather than on the purely self- 
interest of its members. Through this 
policy it has become an influence of great 
power. The present unprecedented de- 
pression, however, has ushered in many 
practical problems and has given them a 
prominence which necessitates our serious 
attention, not only individually, but as a 
collective body. The acute situation with 
which we are confronted is endangering 
the pedagogic advances made, as well as 
the welfare of the individual members. 
That the Conference may better serve 
in both directions, the Executive Com- 
mittee, through its President, has ap- 
pointed a Commission on Costs and Eco- 
nomic-Social Values of Music Education, 
as was announced in the last issue of the 
JouRNAL, and further described below. 
We need to know the facts and make 
them available so as to correct misstate- 
ments and meet the challenge which 
those responsible for all expenditures of 
public funds must face. Not only are 
we concerned with protecting the great 
advance public school music education 
has made in the past decade or two, but 
we must utilize to the full the opportu- 
nity which the focus of public attention 
has given us, to convince the taxpayers 
of both the merit and the importance of 
what we are doing, and we must do this 
in the light of its cost. We ourselves 
must be concerned with costs in order to 
insure the permanence of our work. We 
must realize that with the increased so- 
cializing of our government will be a 
corresponding increase in governmental 
expense, and that all public expenditures 
are likely to be scrutinized much more 
carefully than heretofore. Benefit will 
be weighed against cost. Not only do we 
wish to insure a favorable comparison 
with other school subjects, but we want 
to see to it that the balance in our favor 
is so marked that it will be recognized 
by every investigation. We therefore 
have a direct interest in keeping the costs 
down and the efficiency up. Fortunately 
the facts appear to be strongly with us, 


Music Education Meets the Challenge 


but we need to dig them out and also 
get them in such shape as to be most 
serviceable. The problem is a difficult 
one, and the Commission is giving serious 
thought to it. 

The Commission is a collective under- 
taking for our collective benefit. Our 
efforts merely head up in the Commis- 
sion. Everyone who has any data which 
he believes to be of value is urged to 
send it to the chairman, C. M. Tremaine, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City, and 
everyone desiring assistance from the 
Commission should write to the same 
source. 

This is a time above all others when 
we should all work together. In times 
of reduced income some may feel they 


cannot afford to pay Conference dues. 
There is, however, another viewpoint. 
Because of the depression and the un- 
certainty of the future, perhaps we can- 
not afford not to pay dues. Self-interest 
is best served through united effort to 
make the Conference as strong and as 
serviceable as it is possible to make it. 
A willingness to coOperate is not suffi- 
cient. There should be an intense and 
deep-rooted desire to add our strength to 
that of the vast army of progressive and 
earnest music supervisors in every part 
of the country. 


C. M. TREMAINE 


Chairman Commission on Costs and Economic 
Social Values of Music Education 


To Mobilize Public Support 


HESE are days of uncertainty re- 

garding budgets for music in the 
schools and reappointments of music in- 
structors. Modern education as a whole 
is being subjected to an attack which 
jeopardizes its very existence. The so- 
called “fads and frills” are especially 
singled out for virulent criticism, and 
music is reckoned as one of them. A 
feeling of hysteria has taken possession 
of many of our governing bodies until 
their efforts at retrenchment have as- 
sumed almost the proportions of panic. 
3udgets are being cut without the care- 
ful, well-considered interests of our chil- 
dren, which should be the fundamental 
basis of school appropriations, 

Many agencies, however, are working 
to counteract such unfortunate over- 
stressing of economies, and the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, in sev- 
eral ways, is striving to do its share 
towards that end. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, on 
Wednesday evening, March 15, a meet- 
ing was called of the members of the 
Committee on Contacts and Relations 
who were in attendance at the Eastern 
Conference. Such national officers and 
other representative members as could 
be brought together were also invited to 
the meeting. Some sixteen or eighteen 


persons came, including President Butter- 
field and Executive Secretary Buttelman. 


To this gathering the following sugges- 
tions were presented, The plan was ap- 
proved, and the Committee on Contacts 
and Relations was authorized to proceed 
with the work of putting it into effect. 


The Plan 


1. To issue a call for a meeting to be 
held next July in Chicago during the 
week of the National Education Associa- 
tion session. Every organization in the 
country which might be interested will be 
asked to send a delegate, representative, 
or proxy, including organizations educa- 
tional, recreational, professional, avoca- 
tional, social, industrial, commercial, etc. 
Through Secretary J. W. Crabtree, the 
meeting has been scheduled for two 
o’clock, Tuesday, July 4 in the Lower 
Tower Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel, 
and will be announced in the official 
N. E. A. program. 

2. The purpose of the meeting will be 
to frame a statement, or “platform,” de- 
claring that while these times of financial 
strain and stress must necessarily result 
in curtailments in educational budgets, 
such reductions must not be permitted 
to affect vitally the cultural subjects, 
especially music. We may have to suffer 














HE Commission on Costs and Economic-Social Values of Music 

Education is in effect a “merger” of two committees appointed 

especially for the purpose. The Research Division in its function 
as a committee of the Music Education Research Council is responsible 
to the Council for the preparation of a complete study of the all- 
inclusive subject of costs and values—both social and economic—of 
music education. This study calls for a broad survey, or series of sur- 
veys, and the accumulation of facts and figures touching every phase 
of music in its relation to education and life. The Public Relations 
Division is a special committee of the Conference, its functions includ- 
ing publicity and promotional work in connection with the present need 
for a more general understanding and appreciation of the place of music 
in education. Although the Research Division w/ll carry on and com- 
plete its work for official approval by the Council and adoption by the 
Conference in the customary routine, the fusing of the two divisions in 
the Commission makes possible immediate service in any capacity or 
manner wherein the findings or advice of the Research Division may 
be turned to immediate use by the Public Relations Division, in the 
general dissemination of information, or in specific service to meet 
emergencies, or in any case where aid may be given. 

The following are members of the Commission: C. M. Tremaine, 
general chairman. Research Division—Peter W. Dykema (vice-chair- 
man), Ada Bicking, W. Otto Miessner, A. D. Zanzig, C. V. Buttel- 
man (ex officio). Public Relations Division—Russell V. Morgan 
(vice-chairman), Ada Bicking, Clarence C. Birchard, Franklin G. Dun- 
ham, Osbourne McConathy, Joseph E. Maddy, Glenn H. Woods, 
C. V. Buttelman (ex officio). 


T= Standing Committee on Contacts and Relations, under nor- 


standing and sympathetic relationship with other national organiza- 
tions of similar or related interests. 
man McConathy on this page, the committee is codperating w:th the 
leaders of the various national organizations in developing a plan and 
making arrangements whereby all may unite in common support of 
the cultural phases of education. 


activity, but is as great and as broad as the united strength of the 
coéperating organizations and their common interest in music and 
education. 
through its available facilities, and with the aid of a special fund secured 
by Chairman McConathy for the purpose, is serving somewhat as the 
“starter” for the powerful machine represented by the forces of the 
combined organizations. 


Economic-Social Values of Music Education, particularly as a means 
of prov-ding a broad foundation for the special activities of the Com- 
mission. 
interlocking membership. 


Relations: 
Frances E. Clark, Hollis Dann, Franklin G. Dunham, Peter W. 
Dykema, Will Earhart, George H. Gartlan, Karl W. Gehrkens, Edgar 
B. Gordon, Gertrude B. Parsons, N. Emily Tedd, C. M. Tremaine, 
Paul J. Weaver- 


mal conditions, chiefly functions as the medium through which 
the Music Supervisors National Conference maintains an under- 


In the project described by Chair- 


The enterprise is, of course, not limited to the scope of a Conference 


The Conference Committee on Contacts and Relations 


This effort is closely related to the work of the Commission on 


The close codperation of the two groups is facilitated by 


The following are the members of the Committee on Contacts and 
Osbourne McConathy, chairman; Anne Landsbury Beck, 
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SEND US YOUR 
INSTRUMENTS 


For Repair and Service 


The Educational Music Bureau owns 
and operates the Allen Plating Co.— 
one of the oldest and best known 
plating companies in Chicago, hav- 
ing acquired wide reputation for 
their excellent work. This enables us 
to furnish a unique service to cus- 
tomers desiring the finest work avail- 
able in repairing, servicing and re- 
plating of instruments. 


Let us put all of your instruments 
in perfect condition during sum- 
mer vacation so you will have 
them in first class order when 
school starts. 


Reasonable Prices 
Our prices are from 20 to 40% 
lower than usual retail prices for sim- 
ilar work. Prices are net and apply 
on any make instrument. 


Write for complete Price List 
on all instruments 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
BUREAU, Inc. 


432-4 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 











John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 





We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 











Hundredsof Songs 
WRITE FOR CATAL 
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materially, but spiritually we must “carry 
on,” both for the sake of present times 
and for the days of larger leisure which 
lie ahead. 

3. Each organization will be asked to 
issue the “platform” to each of its mem- 
bers with the request that they individu- 
ally subscribe to it by sending their sig- 
natures to their organization headquar- 
ters, where they will be filed. 

4. We thus hope to secure several mil- 
lion signatures which will: (a) Consti- 
tute a great body of organized public 
opinion opposed to vital curtailments of 
music in our schools and homes; (b) pro- 
vide support for music in local situations 
where attacks on music arise; (c) supply 
a great mass of publicity on the whole 
subject of the important place of music 
in education and in life; and (d) develop 
organized contacts for present and future 
activities in behalf of music. 


The committee is actively engaged in 
carrying forward the development of the 
foregoing project. Several key organi- 
zations have been approached for coop- 
eration, and in every case to date such 
appeals have met with a cordial response 
and promise of support. 

Unfortunately the need for presenting 
this report to the members of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference in time 
to be printed in the Spring Issue of the 
JourNAL makes it impossible to include 
final details, such as participation of 
other organizations, etc. These matters 
are now being arranged, and it is hoped 
that some way may be found for keeping 
the members of the Conference informed 
of our progress, so that they may cooper- 
ate most helpfully in putting the whole 
program into effect. 


OsBouRNE McCoNaTHy 
Chairman, Committee on Contacts and Relations 





NOTES FROM 


THE FIELD 





In-and-About Twin Cities (Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minnesota) Music Supervisors Club 
has accepted the invitation of Thaddeus P. Gid- 
dings to hold its June meeting at his home at 
Anoka, Minnesota. The club reports successful 
meetings during April and May; James L. 
Mursell, Appleton, addressed the members at 
the former meeting, and Mrs. Carol M. Pitts 
was the speaker at the May meeting. Officers: 
President, Archie N. Jones, University of Min- 
nesota; Vice-President, Arlys Denzel, Mound; 
Secretary, Bessie E. Kubach, St. Paul; Treas- 
urer, Clara Koeneman, St. Paul. Directors: 
Thaddeus P. Giddings, Minneapolis; Elsie M. 
Shawe, Jennie Heck, St. Paul; Rudolph F. 
Goranson, University of Minnesota, Elmer L. 
Gadbois, Minneapolis. 


“Wisconsin’s State Music Tournament at 
Madison, May 19 and 20, promises to be bigger 
and better than ever,’”’ writes H. C. Wegner. 
Shortly before the JouRNAL went to press over 
75 bands, 100 orchestras and 350 soloists had 
been entered, with more applications coming in 
each day. 


Ethel Hiscox and Pauline Hayes have prob- 
ably set a record for speed-—not to say Confer- 
ence spirit. Thursday afternoon (March 16) 
they were in New Rochelle thinking about the 
Eastern Conference, then in session, and sud- 
denly made up their minds that, although they 
could not attend the entire convention, they 
would at least ‘take in’? the Conference dinner, 
scheduled for that evening. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon they put their evening clothes in 
a bag, drove over to the flying field at Armonk 
and took a plane to Providence, arriving there 
at six o’clock. At the conclusion of the evening 
program, they took a plane back to New 
Rochelle, and were on the job at school again 
bright and early Friday morning. Tatian Roach, 
who reports the incident, says, “If this isn’t 
devotion, you give it a name.” 


A State Teachers Chorus will be added to 
the Maine State Teachers Convention at Lewis- 
ton to be held the last week in October. Form- 
erly only band and orchestra groups took part 
in the programs. Elbridge S. Pitcher, Super- 
visor of Music at Auburn, is organizing chair- 
man. 


Buffalo Teachers Chorus, with Buffalo Civic 
Orchestra, assisted by Childrens Chorus of 
400 voices and Julia Mahoney, Soprano, were 
presented in their second annual concert April 
6. William Breach, Director of Music, con- 
ducted the Chorus; John Ingram the Orchestra. 


University of Wisconsin School of Music 
Summer Session will be held as usual, contrary 
to a rumor that seems to have gained wide- 
spread currency, according to Dean S. H. 
Goodnight. Not only will the summer session 
proceed with a program for teachers and super- 
visors of music, but summer sessions will be 
held in all other co!leges and schools of the 
University as well. 


Westchester County Junior Music Festival 
(May 11, 12) conductors were as follows: Vic- 
tor L. F. Rebmann, County Director of Music, 
White Plains; F. Colwell Conklin, Mamaroneck; 
J. Dale Diehl, White Plains; Edwin M. Steckel, 
Peekskill, Irving Cheyette, Mount Vernon. 
Guest Conductors: Edwin Franko Goldman and 
Ernest H. Schelling. Following the rehearsals 
on May 6, eighty instrumentalists and a choral 
group selected from the Festival high school 
singers broadcasted a program over WJZ New 
York, under the direction of Dr. Rebmann. 


Philip Paul Bliss, noted composer and music 
critic, died at his home in Owego, New York, 
on February 2, after a long illness. Mr. Bliss, 
the elder son of Philip Paul Bliss, noted writer 
of gospel hymns, was born in Chicago. His 
musical education began in Philadelphia, and 
he later went to France where he studied organ 
under Guilmant and composition under Masse- 
net. Returning from abroad Mr. Bliss was di- 
rector of music at Owego, after which he be- 
came music editor of the John Church Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and later music 
editor for Willis Music Company in Cincinnati. 
Then for several years he was music editor for 
Theodore Presser Music Company. He resigned 
this position about eight years ago to return to 
Owego and devote his entire time to musical 
composition. The greater share of the music 
written by Mr. Bliss during this period was 
educational music for use in the schools. 


Homer Hubbard, who was head of the School 
Music Department at the University of Wichita, 
passed away suddenly on March 22. Mr. Hub- 
bard took his position at the University of 
Wichita in 1931, and prior to that time was 
director of music at Adrian, Michigan. Though 
still a young man, he was widely known, for 
his was a rich endowment of all the qualities 
essential to leadership in his chosen field. Con- 
ference members grieve the loss of a sincere 
friend, and a loyal, talented co-worker. 


Chauncey B. King, has been appointed to 
carry on Mr. Hubbard’s work at the University 
of Wichita until next September. Mr. King, 
former state chairman for Arizona, was recently 
director of music at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Flagstaff (Arizona), and a classmate of 
Mr. Hubbard at Northwestern University. 


Cincinnati Teachers Chorus (200 singers) 
from the Cincinnati Teachers Association, made 
its first appearance in a program of public 
school music at the Winthrow High School 
auditorium, April 4. Ernest G. Hesser, Direc- 
tor of Music, conducted the chorus. 


Charles E. Estes, our Istanbul, Turkey, Con- 
ference member, attended the North Central 
meeting in Grand Rapids. Mr. Estes is direc- 
tor of music at Robert College in Istanbul, and 
is spending some time on research in the United 
States this season. His address in this country 
is: 20 Fern Street, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 
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Summer Music Camps 





*T*HE Committee on Summer Music 
Camps is contemplating the exten 
sion of its work of passing upon the 
qualifications of camps. Up to this time 
it has had only a single statement of 
standards. This has been reprinted in 
the JouRNAL from the report of the com- 
mittee at the two preceding National con- 
ferences. The committee at present is 
considering the advisability of formulat- 
ing requirements for four types of camps 
with various aims, offerings, personnel, 
and equipment. The different headings 
that are being considered have to do with 
the following matters: The emphasis in 
the various camps, such as primarily edu- 
cational, primarily entertainment, etc.; 
questions regarding the educational and 
musical qualifications of the staff— 
whether they play with the students in 
ensembles, or whether the performances 
are by students alone; the question of 
courses, as to whether there should be 
both vocal and instrumental work with 
other courses, such as appreciation, 
chamber music, theory, etc. Under the 
heading of equipment such matters would 
be considered as the extent of the library 
for orchestra, band, chorus, chamber mu- 
sic, solos, and reference books, Under 
instruments, such questions as the num- 
ber of pianos, percussion instruments, 
and the more unusual instruments, such 
as, English horns, contra-bassoons, harps, 
string and brass basses; other musical 
equipment, such as, stands and chairs 
and accessories ; physical equipment hav- 
ing to do with the quarters for the stu- 
dents and staff, bathing and boats, health 
supervision, diet, exercise, concert facili- 
ties, and finally the types of standards 
that are maintained in the instruction. 
During the summer the members of the 
committee are anxious to obtain all the 
information possible, both through corre- 
spondence and visiting camps, from the 
large type to the small one, and the chair- 
man of the committee, Peter W. Dykema 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, would welcome 
questions and information which would 
be of help to the committee in the con- 
templated formulation. Correspondence 
in regard to the entire matter is encour- 
aged. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
Sixth Annual Contest (Sunbury, April 28, 29) 
winners are announced in a bulletin which may 
be obtained from C. Stanton Belfour, Secretary, 
Extension Division, University of Pittsburgh. 

Ottawa (Kansas) High School Orchestra 
will bring its full quota of 90 members to play 
in the National Contest at Elmhurst. The en- 
tire membership of the orchestra is 132—all 
of whom plan to attend the contests. In all 
the special train from Ottawa will carry some 
375 people. 


New Jersey Department of Music, State 
Teachers Association, announces in a _ recent 
bulletin the following items of interest in con- 
nection with school music activities: Meetings: 
New Brunswick, May 6. Discussion on cred- 
its for outside study of music; Metropolitan 
Section at Jersey City, April 28; North Jersey 
Section presented by Bergen County Festival 
at Teaneck, May 12; Central Section at Prince- 
ton, May 16.... « All State High School Or- 
chestra—Appointment of following conductors 
for the Orchestra, which will appear next fall 
at the state meeting of the Association: C. Paul 
Herfurth, East Orange; John H. Jaquish, 
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Had The Stevens no other claim to distinction, its grandeur alone would make 
it an outstanding show place. Not only is it the most luxurious and most com- 
plete hotel in this World’s Fair City but because of its great size and perfect 
service facilities, The Stevens is able to quote more attractive rates than any 
other hotel in Chicago. 

RATES 
Room with Double Bed| Room with Double Bed},Twin Beds for Two Per- 
for One Person: for Two Persons: sons: 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00,/ $4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00,| $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00. $8.00, $9.00, $10.00. $10.00, $15.00. 


THE STEVENS 


Ernest J. Stevens, Manager 
MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, ith to 8th STREETS 
8000 Outside Rooms 


CHICAGO 
3000 Private Baths 
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Atlantic City. For further information con- 
cerning the Orchestra write Mr. Jaquish, 
Senior High School, Atlantic City. . .. Bergen 
County Music Teachers Association recently 
formed. Officers: Clifford Demarest, President, 
Tenafly; Martha Wasson, Vice-President, Berg- 
enfield; Elizabeth Williams, Secretary, Ruther- 
ford; Henry P. Cross, Treasurer, Ridgefield 
Park. The organization sponsored a Spring 
Festival at Teaneck High School May 12... . 
State Orchestra and Band Contest was held 
April 29 at Elizabeth. . . . State Solo and En- 
semble Contest was held April 22 at Elizabeth. 
. . « New Jersey State High School Circulating 
Music Library has been established, making 
available to all high schools music used by the 
All State Orchestra. For further details write 
A. D. Brown, Librarian, 65 Grandview Ave- 
nue, Plainfield, N. J. | — | 










ENSEMBLE EDITION 


Study or Recrestion. 


Violin, Flute, Bb Clarinet, Bb Cornet, 


ask or send for free descriptive circular. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


260 West 40th Street, 
New York City 7 | ¢ 
aoa 











t for any kind of “‘Get-togethers’”— 
~<a Standard Salon and 
Concert Compositions Solo and Duets for 


Saxophone with Trio parts for Cello, Clar., 
Eb and Bb Sax. ana F Horn, all playable in 
any combination. See copies at your dealer— 





BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 





Conducted by Wut Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





M. T.N. A. Proceedings 


N keeping with the spirit of this “age 
of digests,” your reviewer will at- 
tempt to give you in two minutes and 

thirty-five seconds a “digest” of enough 
ideas to fill an evening of profitable and 
interesting reading, in case you did not 
attend the speeches at the Music Teach- 
ers National Association meeting last De- 
cember at Washington. The bell has 
sounded. 


First: My thanks to Karl Gehrkens 
who has edited the 1932 M. T. N. A. Vol- 
ume of Proceedings* so carefully for the 
past several years. 

Second: If you want some interesting 
data on the part the M.T.N.A. has 
played in forwarding the cause of the 
American composer, read Sumner Salt- 
er’s article (pages 10 to 34). A splendid 
record and one that promises to grow 
even better in the next twenty-five years. 


Third: For the festival-minded, Albert 
Stoessel has traced the history and sig- 
nificance of the choral festival movement 
in this country. His conviction that “the 
most important function of a profes- 
sional musician in the service of art in 
this country is to promote, encourage 
and labor for increased personal partici- 
pation in music by the largest number 
of people” was emphasized. 


Fourth: Every thoughtful follower of 
music is given something to think about 
by William Arms Fisher in his Music in 
a Changing World. “Shame on discour- 
agement and pessimism,” he says. “The 
return swing will be toward thoroughly 
humanized music, vital, moving, uplift- 
ing and powerful, for which, thanks to 
the berated machine, the vastest audience 
the world has ever known is now being 
prepared.” And again, “Let us not be 
over serious, for surely it is better to be 
merry with saxophones than smug and 
solemnly exclusive with classic ponder- 
ousness,” ! ! 


Fifth: Ernest Hutcheson in Mental 
Altitudes in Music Study summarizes 
clearly in six pages the common-sense 
essentials that psychologists have tried 
to keep from us by concealing them in 
ten times that number of books. “At- 
tention to be really effective must be 
aroused by interest.” “To establish a 
habit quickly you must do it right every 
time.” “Let me especially impress on 
you the necessity of the complete atti- 
tude, the view of the piece as a musical 
whole ... you cannot assemble a musical 
performance as you build a Ford car.” 
Fearlessness and a poetic, imaginative 
mind complete his picture of mental at- 
titudes necessary for the successful 
musician. 


Sixth: Wm. John Cooper, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, stresses—with 
statistics—the inevitable supplanting of 
human labor by machines and the im- 
portance of music in our near future as 


*Volume of Proceedings for 1932, Music 
Teachers National Association (Series 27). 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Editor. Copies may be ob 


tained from the Treasurer of the Association, 
O. W. DemMter, 217 Dalzell Ave., Ben Avon, 
Pa. 
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a means of spending leisure enjoyably 
and profitably. 


Seventh: Peter Dykema’s Musical 
Fraternities and the Development of Mu- 
sic in America presents the contribution 
of these groups in an able manner. 


Eighth: A. Walter Kramer’s paper, 
The So-Called Musical Public, stresses 
the thesis that music will only cease to 
be an amusement and become an “art- 
force of spiritual value” when our audi- 
ences actually know the works which they 
hear at concerts from having studied and 
performed them—at the piano or other- 
wise—and have become familiar with the 
history and aesthetics of the art. 


Ninth: The singer and his problems 
are represented in the volume by several 
excellent papers. The one which at- 
tracted the most attention at the meeting 
was the report of G. Oscar Russell of 
Ohio State University, on the X-Ray 
Photographs of the Tongue and Vocal 
Organ Positions of Madame _ Bori. 
Through the assistance of the Carnegie 
Institute and the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing and the codperation 
of most of the outstanding opera and 
concert stars of this country, Dr. Russell 
was able to photograph the vocal organs 
of these singers and to record their voices 
simultaneously. Some of the pictures of 
Lucrezia Bori’s throat are reproduced in 
the volume along with Dr. Russell’s com- 
ments. Everyone interested in the voice 
should read this article. 

Percy Rector Stephens and George 
Ferguson have also contributed fine 
papers on fundamentals of voice produc- 
tion, 


Tenth: The “average” student has 
two defenders. George Wedge’s inter- 
esting paper on the Capacity of the Aver- 
age in Theoretic Instruction, will be of 
interest to all teachers of theory. John 
Thompson goes to bat for the student 
who wants simply to learn to play or sing 
without having to take a lot of other 
things to get a degree. 


Eleventh: Class instruction comes in 
for a good share of discussion. Angela 
Diller conducted an informal piano class 
demonstration and emphasizes the im- 
portance of aural training first, and the 
importance of rote teaching preceding 
reading with young children. 

Osbourne McConathy presented an 
able paper on the Aims of Class Instruc- 
tion, which should be read by both friend 
and foe of the movement. 

The same must be said of Joseph 
Maddy’s report on the development and 
refinement of the class method in the 
teaching of band and orchestral instru- 
ments. 


Twelfth: The Summer Camp Move- 
ment in Music by C. V. Buttelman 
sketches a picture of a movement that 
has grown beyond the dreams of most 
people even today. 


Thirteenth: J. Lawrence Erb’s report 
on college and university music contains 
the high lights of the last year in this 
field. 


Fourteenth: James T. Quarles’ com- 





mittee on music libraries presents a 
choice list of recent books on music. 


Fifteenth: This will run over the time 
limit if we don’t call a halt soon, so we 
shall have to leave the other committee 
reports, shorter papers and the official 
program for you to look through at 
your leisure. You will want the book 
in your library anyhow. 


Time! 
Max T. KRone. 


A Biography of Busoni 


Ferrucio Busonrt. A biography by Ed- 
ward J. Dent. [Oxford University 
Press. Agents in U.S. A., Carl Fischer, 
Inc., New York.] 


O the younger musicians of America 

the name Busoni means little beyond 
a vague realization that he was the editor 
of much-used music by Bach. They do 
not know him as the pianist of colossal 
attainments, for his last tour of America 
was made in 1915; and fate has appar- 
ently decided against the wide use of 
Busoni’s own music. But to the next 
older generation Busoni remains one of 
the giants of music, a really great pian- 
ist, a composer of extraordinary re- 
source and devotion to his ideals, and 
an ardent student of musical aesthetics. 


Mr. Dent, professor of music at Cam- 
bridge University, has accomplished his 
task with distinction. His aim has been 
to present Busoni’s career and personal- 
ity. He has not attempted extended 
analysis and investigation of Busoni’s 
music, or a discussion of his piano play- 
ing; these matters would require another 
large volume. Clearly and authoritatively 
written the man Busoni stands out in Mr. 
Dent’s pages, with his foibles as well as 
his virtues, and one closes the book with 
a sympathetic appreciation of the great 
musician’s aims, triumphs, and disap- 
pointments. 

The son of an erratic clarinet virtuoso 
and a musical, profoundly religious 
mother, Busoni (1866-1924) said he never 
had a childhood, At the age of seven 
his father was forcing him to four hours 
of daily practice. At nine he played 
Mozart’s C minor concerto; at twelve 
Rubinstein commended his playing and 
his talent for composition. At twenty- 
two he became a piano teacher at Helsing- 
fors. Thence he migrated to Moscow, 
Boston and New York before he began 
his virtuoso career in 1894 with Berlin 
as his home. Seven years later he entered 
upon his real work as a composer, though 
dependent upon international concert 
tours for a livelihood, and thus he spent 
the balance of a life that had more than 
a full share of an artist’s triumphs and 
tribulations. 

Busoni’s musical idols were Liszt, the 
Verdi of Falstaff, Bach and Mozart. Not 
all of Beethoven’s music appealed to him, 
and he detested Wagner’s. Of Saint- 
Saéns and his music he was very fond. 
Of Chopin he favored only the Preludes, 
Etudes and Ballades. Though not ambi- 
tious to appear as a conductor he planned 
and directed twelve notable concerts in 
Berlin (1902-09) at which works by 
Elgar, Sibelius, Debussy, Franck, d’Indy, 
and a few by Busoni, were heard for the 
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in the preparation of next season’s programs 





ENGLISH MADRIGALS 


Prepared and edited by DR. E. H. FELLOWES 


Three Voices 


LOVE LEARNS BY LAUGHING—Morley 


THOUGH PHILOMELA LOST HER LOVE— 
Morley 


AS FAIR AS MORN—Wilbye 
STRIKE IT UP TABOR—Weelkes 


Four Voices 


APRIL IS IN MY MISTRESS’ FACE—Morley 
ADIEU SWEET AMARYLLIS—Wilbye 

FAIR PHYLLIS I SAW—Farmer 

THIS SWEET AND MERRY MONTH—Byrd 


Five Voices 


O GRIEF! EVEN ON THE BUD—Morley 
UPON A BANK OF ROSES—wWard 
TO SHORTEN WINTER’S SADNESS—Weelkes 


THOUGH AMARYLLIS DANCE IN GREEN— 
Byrd 


Six Voices 


O SOFTLY SINGING LUTE—Pilkington 
RETIRE MY THOUGHTS—Weelkes 


MY PHYLLIS BIDS ME PACK AWAY— 
Weelkes 


DRAW ON SWEET NIGHT—Wilbye 





PART SONGS 


Three Part (S.S.A.) 


DOWN BY THE SALLY GARDENS—Donovan 
DON’T COME IN SIR, PLEASE—Scott 
LOVE IN BRITTANY—Lefebvre 
PASTORAL—Holst 


Four Part (S.S.A.A.) 


WATERLILY—Schubert 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD—Schubert 
SOFT SOFT WIND—Lovatt 

GIN A BODY—Waters 


Four Part (T.T.B.B.) 


SPANISH LADIES—Mead 
DREAM—Grieg-Lefebvre 

DOWN BY THE SALLY GARDENS—Hall 
THE FARMER’S BOY—Vaughan Williams 


Four Part (S.A.T.B.) 


GO LOVELY ROSE—Thiman 

WILL O’THE WISP—Winne 
GLORY—Cadman 

LOCH LOMOND—Vaughan Williams 





For the String Orchestra 
THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 


Lower Grade 


No. 51—THE EDRIC ALBUM 
March “Alceste.” Gluck. 
Gavotte. Handel. 

O Mistress Mine. Morley. 
Minuet. Purcell. 

Ballet. Bach. 

March “Scipio.” Handel. 
Swedish Dance (Lottie is Dead). 
Swedish Folk-Dance. 


Middle Grade 
No. 101—Handel—Suite of Five Pieces 
No. 102—Mozari—Sinfonietta in D 
No. 120—Purcell—King Arthur Suite 


PND SP WN 


No. 52—THE SHEEN ALBUM 


Gavotte (Atys.) Lully. 
March. Bach. 

Polonaise. Bach. 

Bourree in G minor. Handel. 
Minuet. Arne. 

Jig: The Irish Washerwoman. 
Old English Dance Tune. 


NID UR oN 


Higher Grade 
No. 151—Couperin—Suite of Four 


Pieces 
No. 152—Corelli—Sonate Da Camera 
Nos. 7 and 8 


Full examination privileges of all this material are offered you. We invite your requests. 


GALAXY MUSIC CORP. 25.26%: 
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first time in that city. The writer says: 
“Busoni was perpetually seeking—and 
quite consciously and deliberately seek- 
ing—to penetrate the ultimate mystery 
of all music.” 

The appendices to the biography include 
a chapter on Busoni’s last illness; his 
enormous repertory, dated; programs of 
the twelve orchestral concerts in Berlin; 
and a catalog of the Busoni works.— 
CHARLES N, BOYD. 





A Survey 
THE Procress or Music, George Dyson. 
[Oxford University Press—Agents in 
U. S. A., Carl Fischer, Inc., sel 
Square, New York, N. Y. $1.75.] 


N essence this book is an account of 

of musical customs, forms, and 
schools throughout the Christian era, ob- 
served not as detached phenomena, but 
as mirrors, or as barometers, that de- 
rive their salient characteristics and tru- 
est significance from the climatic social 
conditions which they reflect. An air- 
plane view of music in an active world 
is a result. 

But this is not to say that vision, be- 
cause comprehensive and integrated, is 
obscure. No psychological fact is truer 
than that we really know and under- 
stand only as we see any one phenome- 
non in distinction to all else. Sharp de- 
notation is thus accomplished. So it fol- 
lows that the reader, by means of Mr. 
Dyson’s vivid delineations of states of 
society and their reflections in the music 
of the great musical citizens of their 
times, is more illuminating and enables 
us to understand better a Palestrina or 
a Haydn, than would too fixed and con- 
centrated a study of their music and 
their periods alone. 

Five chapters constitute the work: 
The Church; Castle and Chamber; The 
Stage; The Concert-Hall; Men and 
Machines. If James Truslow Adams had 
incorporated the progress of music as 
the central feature of his book, The 
Epic of America, we should have had 
a somewhat comparable document. Ages 
and sections of society live here, as 
there; and the individual character of 
each age, and of its music, is made to 
appear, as it truly was, quite as char- 
acteristic as the apparel of the men and 
women then in the world. 

I find this a persuasive, an enjoyable, 
an enlightening book. There is no small- 
ness in it. It is a rich survey of man’s 
and society’s dealings with music, writ- 
ten in felicitous and often brilliant 
English, by a man who knows music 
and has all other erudition and wisdom 
necessary to his task. An index con- 
tributes to the value of the work.—wiILL 
EARHART. 


An English Contribution 


Music THRoUGHOUr THE SECONDARY 
Scuoct. Margaret Donington. [Ox- 
ford University Press—Agents in U. 
S. A. Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper 
Square, New York, N. Y. 85c.] 


HE American reader may make two 
mistakes with respect to this little 
book, The greater would be not to buy 
it; the lesser would be to buy it think- 
ing it discussed music in our high 
schools. 
Miss Donington is Music Mistress in 


a girls’ school in England. Her book 
describes and discusses her music 
course, which extends from kinder- 


garten to Upper School, Form VI, 
where the girls are of seventeen and 
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eighteen years. That age-span is fa- 
miliar to us; and such differences in 
other respects do not make Miss Don- 
ington’s methods inapplicable. 

The discussion is remarkably compact, 
though very readable. Clear and broad 
understanding, as well as an excellent 
technique of teaching, is constantly re- 
vealed. The place and mode of rhyth- 
mic training, remarkably good integra- 
tion of the Percussion Band in the body 
of the course, and wise balancing of 
the different phases of music instruc- 
tion, including Appreciation and Crea- 
tive Work, are features of the book. 
The author appears still to believe that 
imagination is authentic only when it 
deals with visual and not aural images, 
and so mars her appreciation methods 
somewhat, and her creative work is held 
rather more closely than some of us 
would like to filling teacher-given 
moulds. On the other hand, all factors 
of a rich course are present, and the 
philosophy and psychology which are re- 
vealed in discussion are those of a de- 
voted and thoughtful teacher, in whose 
company one will find his best profes- 
sional thought quickened. A Foreword 
by the Head Mistress of the school adds 
to that same quickening.—WILL EARHART. 


Catholic Edition of The Music Hour 


Tue Music Hour Series, CATHOLIC Epi- 
TION [Silver, Burdett & Company, New- 
ark, N. J.]. 


HE regular edition of the Music 

Hour Series was reviewed in the 
JouRNAL for March, 1930. The Catholic 
Edition is edited by the Right Reverend 
Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, 
Reverend Gregory Huegle, O.S.B., Direc- 
tor of Music at the Conception Abbey in 
Conception, Missouri, and Sister Alice 
Marie, O.S.U., Diocesan Supervisor of 
Music in Cleveland, Ohio. It includes 
most of the content found in the former 
edition to which has been added material 
that will increase its usefulness in Cath- 
olic schools. This review will concern 
itself only with the new material which 
has been added. 

The book intended for use in the kin- 
dergarten and first grade includes as rote 
song material new hymns, many of which 
are musically satisfactory. The use of 
modern harmonic accompaniments in sev- 
eral instances is regrettable throughout 
the series in view of the wealth of tra- 
ditional hymns which might have been 
chosen. 

Book One, for second grade, introduces 
the Gregorian Chant in modern notation. 
In the first half of the book are presented 
examples in the Fifth Mode to be used 
as rote chants; observations, study, and 
reading chants follow in the remaining 
pages. The use of the simplest Gregorian 
melody, the syllabic chant, is very appro- 
priate for children of the lowest grades. 
The songs are of necessity sung in Latin, 
because of the dependance of the melody 
upon the text, but the English translation 
appears with each song. 

The Second Book, for third grade, 
presents more difficult music in the mode 
already studied, observation, study, and 
rote chants in various new modes, and 
introduces the melismatic chant (three 
or four notes to a syllable). Following 
their use in a chant, the terms used in 
Gregorian notation are very simply pre- 
sented and explained. 

In the Third Book, designed for fourth 
grade, the presentation of the Gregorian 
staff and neumes, parallel with the mod- 
ern notation, is well-advised. The sim- 








plest examples of florid style are intro- 
duced, together with Gregorian expres- 
sion marks (the episema and quilisma). 
Psalm tones, versicles, and responses are 
adequately handled. 


This plan is continued in the Fourth 
Book. More extensive Gregorian melo- 
dies appear. The text used is that of the 
Ordinary of the Mass: Credo I, Agnus 
Dei and Kyrie IX, Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei XVII; and sequences according to 
the Vatican Version for various occasions 
in the Church Calendar. 

The Fifth Book, for use in the sixth 
grade, offers a study of the authentic 
and plagal modes. Each mode is pre- 
ceded by rote chants and followed by 
melodic patterns for memorization, both 
in ancient and modern notation. It is an 
excellent presentation of a _ difficult 
subject. There is a selection of Introits 
and Communions as reading chants, one 
in each of the eight modes. A chart of 
Gregorian scales in modern notation 
summarizes the subject in an orderly 
manner. The book concludes with notable 
examples of Gregorian music, including 
the beautiful Christus Factus Est from 
the Gradual of Holy Thursday. 


In addition to the music to which every 
child is entitled, a knowledge of Grego- 
rian music is fostered in this Catholic 
Edition, first by rote singing and later 
by means of developed powers of reading. 
It is not a thorough course in plain song, 
but it is a means of implanting the right 
conception and appreciation of the music 
used in Catholic services, so that chil- 
dren of the parish schools may have the 
necessary knowledge to take part in con- 
gregational singing.—TERESA V. DEMPSEY. 


Teachers’ Manual 


ONE. TUNE. TIME—Eva Jack, 

with foreword by Lee Patterson. 
[H. T. FitzSimons Co. Price, $1.00.] 
Teachers’ Manual and twelve lessons 
aiming to stimulate the child’s “creative 
desires to explore music for himself”— 
in which he learns “something basic 
about balance, symmetry and pattern.” 
The suggestions for presentation of 
technical features are clear, childlike 
and, excluding some uses of extraneous 
motivation, psychological. Both clefs 
are introduced simultaneously by the 
use of tunes in a too low singing range 
g to g’ with c—c’ as the pivotal point. 
Much ground is covered in the twelve 
lessons.—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


Choral Conducting 


HORAL CONDUCTING FOR 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. Henry 
Coleman. [Oxford University Press— 
Agents in U. S. A., Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 35c.] 
A very deserving little book that should 
be in the libraries, and in the heads and 
hands, of all who endeavor to train 
community groups, originally of negli- 
gible vocal pretensions, to make pleasing 
choral music. The word Women’s in 
the title may be ignored, for it appears 
that the men-folk are ever more fre- 
quently becoming participants in the 
Women’s Institute choirs of England: 
and anyway, whether voices are mainly 
above or below middle C, the conduc- 
tors task remains much the same. 
Twice 44 Sociable Songs, evidently a 
British equivalent for our Twice 55, is 
suggested as appropriate material for be- 
ginnings; and this gives us the technical 
and artistic range that is presupposed. 
The author’s instructions to the conduc- 
tor are wise and sound, and are given 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 


Describe Your Needs and Ask Us to Send Suitable Material 


for Examination With Return Privileges. 
Prompt, Friendly and Helpful Service is Our Cees Aim. 











Chorus 
Collections 


Tell Us Those You 
Would Like to Examine 
That You May be 
Ready for Next 
Season’s Chorus Work 


UNISON 
SCHOOL CHORUSES 


22 effective choruses for 
singers in the elementary 
and intermediate grades. Par- 
ticular care has been given 
to the accompaniments. 

Price, 50c 


THE G CLEF 
TWO-PART 
CHORUS BOOK 


The 19 selections here 
given are melodious and 
highly satisfying, though not 
difficult. 

Price, 50¢ 


SCHOOL TRIOS 
Part Songs for 
Soprano, Alto & Bass 

Every one of the 24 ‘'S. 
A. B.”* choruses in this book 
is a number of exceptional 
merit. 

Price, 75c 


PART SONGS FOR 
BOYS WITH CHANG- 
ING VOICES 
Virtually a course in high 
school singing. Most of its 
numbers may be used in 
several different ways, pro- 
viding unison, 2, 3 and 
4-part choruses. 
Price, 60c 


INDIAN 
LOVE SONGS 
For Three Part Chorus 
11 unique and attractive 
choruses by Thurlow Lieu- 
rance. 
Price, 75¢ 


GREAT DAYS OF 
THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
For Mixed Voices 
_ By Rob Roy Peery 

8 patriotic choruses in 4 
parts for school use. Texts 
are by Frederick H. Martens. 

Price, 60c 


JUNIOR-SENIOR H. S. 
CHORUS BOOK 


This cloth bound collec- 
tion (180 pages) r= an 
immense variety of 4-part 
school choruses. It is un- 
equalled in school fields. The 
editors are Dr. Earl L. 
Baker and Cyrus Daniel. 


Price, $1.50 








Sust Out ! -- 
Choral Art Repertoire 


World Loved Master Melodies 
Arranged For Mixed Chorus 
By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 
There are many points to recommend the use of this 
volume with well trained high school choruses. The 
very fact that it builds a fine appreciation for master 
inspirations in music, most of which have been confined 
to instrumental renderings, is important. Here are some 
ambitious choruses with a beauty and a bigness that is 
most satisfying, but never do they demand too much of 


Tueopore 
PRESSER 


1712-1714 C 
CHESTNUT ST. O 
PHILADELPHIA Ra ad 
PA. 

Everything in Music 
Publications 


World’s Largest Stock of 
Music of All Publishers 








Headquarters for Music of John Church Co. 








singing abilities. Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Schumann, Raff and Elgar are some 


of those drawn upon. 


Price, 90c 


Popular Works For Use in 
Conducting Summer 


Classes 


MY FIRST EFFORTS IN 
THE PIANO CLASS 
Piano Class Book No. | 


A fine first instructor which 
is the collaboration of several 
successful class piano teachers 
and gifted composers of begin- 
ner’s pieces. Pupils learn by 
doing and right from the start 
play attractive little pieces. 

Price, 75¢ 


THE CLASS VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 


Book One 


By Ann Hathaway 
and Herbert Butler 
Violin class teaching is made 
a safe, simple and practicable 
procedure with this work. Gives 
the most direct and enjoyable 
approach to learning to play the 
violin. 
Student’s Book, Pr., 75c 
Teacher’s Manual, $1.00 


THE STANDARD HISTORY 


OF MUSIC 


By Dr. James Francis Cooke 


A real treat to use as a text 
book in class or club study. The 
chapters facilitate the arrange- 
ment of lessons and make it easy 
to give examples of various com- 
posers’ works, etc., in elaborat- 
ing upon the basic facts given. 
Profusely  illus- 


Cloth bound. 


trated. 
Price, $1.50 


HARMONY BOOK FOR 
BEGINNERS 


By Dr. Preston Ware Orem 


Supplies a superb foundation 
for future musicianship. Its ex- 
position of the fundamentals of 
harmony is given in a clear, 
concise, colloquial manner. Flush 


cloth binding. 
Price, $1.25 





Let Us Help You Locate Cantatas, 
Operettas or Choruses for Next Term. 
Tell Us the Type You Want and Ask 
Us to Send Some for Examination. 


CATALOGS ON ANY CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF MUSIC FREE ON REQUEST 








A Few Summer 
Readin 
Suggestions 


MISTAKES AND DISPUTED 
POINTS IN MUSIC AND 


MUSIC TEACHING 
By Louis C. Elson 
This authoritative book will straight- 
en out many inadequately informed 
musicians, teachers and students. It 
covers a host of things worth knowing. 
Price, $1.50 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By Henry T. Finck 
A wealth of musical thoughts and 
facts, all discussed in the author's in- 
imitable style, are given in this inspir- 
ing book. Cloth bound. 
Price, $2.00 


WHAT EVERY PIANO 


PUPIL SHOULD KNOW 
By C. G. Hamilton 


The author is Professor of Music 
at Wellesley College and has been for 
years editor of The Teachers’ Round 
Table of ‘‘The Etude Music Maga- 
zine.’’ From his wide experience he 
outlines definitely helpful knowledge. 
Cloth bound. 

Price, $2.00 


WHAT THE VOCAL 
STUDENT SHOULD KNOW 
By Nicholas Douty 

This popular book enunciates the 
main underlying principles necessary 
to successful voice study and does so 
with great clarity. 

Price, $1.00 


CHOIR AND CHORUS 


CONDUCTING 
By F. W. Wodell 


A splendid volume that covers the 
organization, management, training and 
conducting of choirs of all ages. Also 
gives practical advice with regard to 
community choruses, school orchestras, 
competitions, et cetera. 

Price, $2.25 
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in a most pleasant and sympathetic 
spirit. “Anything like a test of voices 
is quite impracticable, and should not 
be attempted. Any one who has the 
courage to try to sing must be ad- 
mitted.” In relation to vocal technique: 
“Any suggestion of Exercises will de- 
feat its end, and the wise conductor will 
use the material contained in the songs 
themselves for the purpose.” And this 
to the conductor: “Any suggestion of 
stirring the air must be avoided.” 

Such quotations may serve to give the 
reader a foretaste of an uncommonly 
bright and helpful booklet. — WILL 
EARHART. 


For the Male Chorus 


GENERAL WILLIAM BootH ENTERS INTO 
Heaven. Philip James. [Witmark 
Educational Publications, Department 
of M. Witmark & Sons, New York, 
N. Y. Score, $1.50; Vocal Score, 30c; 
Parts, 25c.] 


ELDOM does a more fascinating 

publication than this come to the re- 
viewer's desk, Vachel Lindsay’s poem 
is in itself soul-searching; and when to 
it are added music of elemental power, 
and a form of print and binding that 
make the production a work of art in 
itself, to hold and to treasure as a de- 
light to the eye, nothing more can be 
asked. 

Philip James has written a score of 
original power and moving force. It 
was evidently a labor of love on his 
part, for he is completely saturated 
with the spirit and mood of the 
puissant poem. His score calls for male 
chorus (with one very brief tenor 
solo), trumpet, trombone, one percussion 
(tambourine, bass drum and tam-tam), 
and two pianos, the second interchange- 
able with organ. The accompanying in- 
struments riot in Salvation Army Band 
idiom, with jangling tambourine, glis- 
sandos for the trombone, and muted 
passages and flutter-tongue incitements 
from both brass instruments. The com- 
poser of Station W.G.Z.B.X. knows just 
what to do in a situation like this. 

The clashing dissonance of modern 
composition was never unleashed to bet- 
ter purpose than here; and relentless 
percussions push the excited tonal mass 
on with unceasing energy. But yearn- 
ing disharmonies, as of Parsifal, come 
from the organ at the appearance of 
Jesus, and the triumphant conviction of 
assent at the close—‘Are you washed 
in the blood of the Lamb?”—knows no 
disharmony. 

It is a pity that we supervisors do 
not all have charge of male choruses. 
The best and largest high schools 
could perhaps find adequate numbers of 
singers, for the vocal parts are not ex- 
cessively difficult either vocally or 
aurally, but most of us will have to 
content ourselves with the lesser glory 
of merely hearing the work done by 
others.—WILL EARHART. 


Mixed Voices 


Passinc By. Edward Purcell, ar- 
ranged by William Arms Fisher [Oliver 
Ditson Company, Inc., Boston]. 

Lorp, Brinc Dat Sinner Home. 
Graydon R. Clark [Clayton F. Summy, 
Chicago]. 

Winter Sone (Finlandia). Sibelius, 
arranged by Harper Maybee. For male 
chorus alone or eight-part mixed chorus. 
[Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago]. 

Weep You No More, Edward Marget- 
son; Tue Batrap Or Tue Cross, 
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Franz C. Bornschein; Canticte Or Mr. 
Satnt Micuaet, Harvey Gaul [J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York]. 


Tue Post Roap, Carl Bohm, adapted 
and arranged by Augustus C. Knight 
[Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., Boston]. Bril- 
liant and attractive but more likely to 
make for vigor of treatment than beauty. 


WHEN Morninc Gitps THE SKIEs, 
Music by Alfred Whitehead [C. C. 
Birchard & Company, Boston]. An an- 
them for S.A.T.B., with organ accom- 
paniment. From The Year Book Press 
Series. Suited to church use rather 
than school. 


Ye Stars or Giory. Old French folk 
song, arranged by W. R. Voris [The 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston] Christ- 
mas anthem for four voices and piano. 


Tue Stumser Boat. Jessie L. Gaynor, 
arranged by Preston Ware Orem for 
S.A.B. [Clayton F, Summy, Chicago]. 


A Psat or Lire, Dudley Peele; O 
Dem GoLpDEN S.ippers, James A. Bland, 
arranged by Fred H. Huntley; FiLac or 
My Lanp, Jeanne Boyd [H. T. Fitz- 
Simons Company, Chicago]. 


Littte GreeN VALLEY, Arthur A. 
Penn [Theodore Presser Company, 
Philadelphia]. S.A.T.B. and piano.— 
HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Men’s Voices 


My Casin IN THE Hits, L. Balton; 
CorNFIELD Me toptes, B. C. Gatis; SMILE 
A Lirtte, R. R. Peery; Barter, Will C. 
Macfarlane [G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York]. Songs for four-part choruses of 
men’s voices, unaccompanied. 


THREE-PArtT CuHorALs for male voices, 
arranged by Christopher O’Hare [Kay 
and Kay Music Publishing Corp., New 
York]. Numbers 817 to 822 of the 


series. 


Hop! You GrassHopprer, Hop! Words 
and music by Christopher O’Hare [Kay 
and Kay Music Publishing Corp., New 
York]. For four voices. Patience 
wears thin when one meets clucks, 
quacks and gobbles where verbal con- 
tent of poetic beauty should appear— 
and with tonal behavior appropriate to 
the barnyard noises, 


THe INDIAN SERENADE, Noble Cain. 
Chorus for four male voices; Stop Dat 
WHIMPERIN’, Raymond E. Mitchell, ar- 
ranged by Palmer J. Clark for three 
male voices; THERE’s A Man _ Gorn’ 
’"Roun’ Takin’ Names, L. H. Horton, 
for four male voices [The Raymond A. 
Hoffman Co., Chicago]. 


Hrxinc, Clifford Demarest, T.T.B.; 
I Coutpn’t Hear Nosopy Pray, Negro 
Spiritual arranged by Harvey Gaul for 
T.T.B.B., with piano; Rott, Jorp’N, 
Rott, Negro camp meeting song, ar- 
ranged for T.T.B.B., unaccompanied, by 
Robert C. Newell; Waxe Tuer, Now, 
Dearest, Czechoslovakian folk song ar- 
ranged by Deems Taylor for T.T.B.B. 
and piano; Sonc to Bonemra, Czecho- 
slovakian folk song arranged by Deems 
Taylor for T.T.B.B. and piano [J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York]. 


PROCESSION OF THE KNIGHTS from 
Parsifal. Cantata for male chorus. 
Richard Wagner. Arranged by O. W. 
McConathy [The H. W. Gray Co., New 
York]. T.T.B.B. and two pianos. Musi- 
cal and technical difficulty mark the 


appropriateness of this fine work for 
more mature voices than those of the 
high school. 


CoLLEcTION OF MALE Trios. Volume 
II [Sam Fox Pub. Co., Cleveland and 
New York]. Price 60 cents. Ten chor- 
uses for T.T.B. with piano.—HULDAH 
JANE KENLEY. 


Psatm 150. César Franck, arranged 
by Gladys Pitcher [C. C. Birchard and 
Company, Boston]. Two songs for 
S.S.A. with piano accompaniment. 


Bo-Preerp. Old French Melody ar- 
ranged by Alfred Moffat [The Arthur 
P. Schmidt Company, Boston]. S.S.A. 
or S.A. with piano. To one familiar 
with the charming original the words 
lack grace and singableness and the 
phrasing seems awkward. 


Por! Gots THe WEASEL. Arranged 
by Grant-Schaefer. S.S.A. or S.A. with 
piano [Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston]. 


An Otp Sonc, Annabel Morris Bu- 
chanan, for S. S. A. and piano [J. 
Fischer and Bro., New York]. 


Ye WitH Sorrow Now Are FILLep, 
Johannes Brahms, arranged by E. Har- 
old Geer for soprano solo, S.S.A.A. and 
piano; THe Sitver Swan, Orlando Gib- 
bons, arranged by E. Harold Geer for 
S.S.A.A.; WitH Droopinc Wincs, YE 
Cupips Come, Henry Purcell, arranged 
by E. Harold Geer for S.S.A.A. unac- 
companied [E. C. Schirmer Music Com- 
pany, Boston]. Excellent arrangements 
of beautiful compositions, but better 
suited to mature than immature voices. 


Tuts Joyrut Easter-tTipe. Old Dutch 
Melody, arranged by A. E. Baker [C. 
C. Birchard & Company, Boston]. A 
splendid two-part anthem—really a 
carol—very well written. Sturdiness has 
been achieved without loss of delicacy. 
The organ accompaniment adds the 
necessary harmonic richness. 


THE WeEpDING, THE EAGLe, SHE WouLpD 
Not Dance, Russian folk songs; AYE 
WakIn’ O and A Scortisn Croon, Scot- 
tish folk songs, all arranged by Alfred 
Whitehead [Carl Fischer, Inc, New 
York]. She Would Not Dance is for 
two voices and is accompanied. The 
others are for three voices unaccom- 
panied.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Miscellaneous Vocal 


"T RIBUTE TO FOSTER. Percy Al- 
dridge Grainger [G. Schirmer, New 
York. Score for five single voices, solo 
piano and piano II, $1.75 net. Score for 
mixed chorus, men’s voices, musical 
glasses and bowls, $.20 net]. Foster’s 
“Camptown Races” is treated first as a 
dance song, then as a lullaby with a re- 
sumption of the dance and a tail-piece in 
which various tunes lapse into silence. 
A jolly and elaborate arrangement, rec- 
ommended for a club stunt program, 
provided the stunters are able musicians. 
—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Choral Octavo—Mixed, Accompanied 


LocHinvar’s Rive. James H. Rogers. 
[Oliver Ditson Co., Inc. Boston]. 
Choral ballad for mixed voices. Those 
of us who heard the all City High 
School Chorus of Cleveland sing this 
ballad under Mr. Morgan’s direction will 
remember it as an interesting and stir- 
ring contribution to the literature of the 
high school chorus.—HULDAH JANE 
KENLEY. 
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An All-New Easy Orchestra Folio 


SAM FOX A new collection of brand new beginning pieces 


for orchestras in the elementary grades. There are 


MUSIC HOUR good marches, descriptive and characteristic nov- 


elties and also an overture. Thoroughly interesting 
ORCHESTRA to young players and perfect arrangements by J. S. 
FOLIO Zamecnik. 


Vol. 1 Each Part, 35c; Piano Acc., 65c. 


A New “DOUGLAS” Band Folio 


DOUGLAS The first volume of the "DOUGLAS BAND FOLIO" 
has been an outstanding success. Naturally, there 
BAND has been an insistent demand for this second book, 
which is easy grade and written in the same enter- 

FOLIO taining manner as Volume One. 


Vol. 2 Each Part, 30c. 


“FOX OLD MASTERS FOLIO” 
olumes 1 and 2 


Two of the finest folios containing effective easy arrangements of selected clas- 
sics for orchestras and bands (separate or combined). Included in these collec- 
tions are the works of such famous old masters as Chopin, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Liszt, Brahms, Haydn, Tschaikowsky, Schumann, ete. 
Published for all orchestra and band instruments. 

Each Part, 35c; Piano Acc., 65c. 


CHORUS COLLECTIONS 


“CONCERTIZED GRAND OPERA” (Mixed Voices) 
CARMEN—FAUST—MARTHA (Each is published separately) 


"SAM FOX COLLECTION OF TWO-PART SONGS" Vols. | and 2 
"SAM FOX COLLECTION OF MALE TRIOS" Vols. | and 2 (T.B.B.) 
"SAM FOX COLL. OF THREE-PART SONGS" Vols. | and 2 (S.S.A.) 
"SAM FOX COLLECTION OF S.A.B. SONGS" Vol. | 

"SAM FOX COLLECTION FOR MIXED VOICES" Vol. | (S.A.T.B.) 


INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 
For Orchestra, Band and Small Ensembles 


"FOX JUNIOR FOLIO VOL. I" (Band and Orch.) (Very Easy) 

"FOX COMBINATION BAND AND ORCHESTRA FOLIO VOL. I" (Easy) 

"FOX PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY SERIES PART 3" (Band and Orch.) (Easy) 

"FOX FAVORITE ORCHESTRA FOLIO" Vols. |, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Easy) 

"FOX ALL STAR ORCHESTRA FOLIO VOL. I" (Advanced) 

"FOX CHAMBER MUSIC FOLIO'"—Wood-Wind Ensembles; String Ensembles; 
Violin Quartets (Each set published in a separate book) 


Published by 


\ SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tue Lorpv’s Prayer, Alexander Gret- 
chaninof in collaboration with Carl 
Deis, soprano solo with four-part 
chorus. Lo, Gop Is Here, Carl F. 
Mueller, for eight-parts. CHRISTMAS 
Day Prayer, L. V. Saar [G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York]. The Gretchaninoff 
chorus is interesting both rhythmically 
and harmonically. It is well within high 
school range and while not simple, will 
well repay the effort required to mas- 
ter it. 


Choral Octavo—Mixed, Unaccompanied 


ANCIENT CAROL OF THE SHEPHERDS, 
John Julius Baird; Tue SLEEP OF THE 
Cup Jesus, Francais-Auguste Gevaert; 
THe WrntTer’s Done, Mendelssohn, 
transcribed by Martin J. Luvaas; Ls, 
Wuat A BEAuTEOUS ROSE, sixteenth cen- 
tury melody harmonized by Michael 
Praetorius, edited by Max T. Krone; 
Joyous CuristMAs SoncG, Gevaert, ed- 
ited by Max T. Krone; THe WING AND 
THE Star (The Nicolai Morning Star 
Choral) Peter Cornelius, arranged by 
Max T. Krone [M. Witmark & Sons, 
New York]. It is to be regretted that 
the editors made a new text for the 
Praetorius carol, since the beauty of 
the familiar words give. full half its 
charm to this universally loved song. 
The Mendelssohn-Luvaas song has been 
chosen as one of this year’s contest 
numbers in Pennsylvania—a_ happy 
choice. 


A Cuup Tuis Day, William S. 
Nagle [Carl Fischer, Inc.]. Anthem 
for quartet or chorus. An excellent 
bright and modern Christmas anthem, 
with interest, variety and development, 
to a fine climax. 





Festival Cantata 
A Festivat Cantata. Adapted by 


Ernest Read, F. R. A. M., and J. 
Michael Diack [Oxford University 
Press; Agents in U. S. A.; Carl Fischer, 


Inc.]. Combining nine Handel and 
eight Bach numbers, the authors have 
built for two voices a program of con- 
siderable proportions. Starting with an 
imaginary conversation between Bach 
and Handel, duets, solos and choruses 
follow in contrasting succession. The 
melodies are lilting and merry, the sub- 
jects gay. The overture may be instru- 
mental as published in the appendix or 
an adaptation, “A Little Folly,” may be 
sung, depending upon one’s taste for 
levity. Orchestral parts may be rented 
from the publisher.—suUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


Chords and Tunes 


DVENTURES WITH CHORDS 

AND TUNES. Elizabeth Newman. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co. Price, $1.00.] 
Less familiar folk tunes, an occasional 
art song, melodies from opera and sym- 
phonic works arranged to develop sight- 
singing ability, and skill in transposition, 
modulation and harmonization, a finer 
‘istening ability —SUSAN T. CANFIELD, 


Orchestra 


Fancres Suite, by Franz 
Bornschein. From the Elementary Or- 
chestra Series. Selected and edited by 
Victor L. F. Rebmann [G. Schirmer, 
Inc, New York City]. Junior high 
school orchestras will find this suite in- 
teresting. The numbers have an aver- 
age difficulty of the Beethoven Minuet 
in G—LEE M, LOCKHART. 


SPRING 
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From THe WESTERN WorLD. An- 
tonin vorak. Orchestrated by Ru- 
dolph Kopp [Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.]. The following 
quotations from notes sent with the re- 
view copy of From the Western World 
describe the new number very accurately 
and adequately. 

“Intended originally for violin and 
piano, the sonatina, like Dvorak’s sym- 
phony “From the New World” con- 
tains an inexhaustible wealth of melody, 
partly based upon themes of Irish, In- 
dian, and Negro music. The tendency 
is toward the unexpected in harmonic 
and rhythmic conception, which also 
serves as a point of contact between the 
two works. In fact, the orchestra which 
is not equal to the technical difficulties 
of the larger work gains all the satis- 
factions of artistic achievement in this 
shorter and easier composition, and at 
the same time creates for the audience 
the atmosphere of poignant beauty 
which makes the symphony a world 
classic favorite. 

“The arrangement has been carefully 
worked out to the end that it may be 
undertaken equally well by the small or 
the larger orchestra. The cues, and 
cross-cueings in case of substitutions, 
provide the richest possible effect with 
each available combination.” 

It is arranged for full orchestra.— 
LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Rip Van WINKLE Suite (Three 
Characteristic Compositions for Young 
Orchestras). Carol Christopher [The 
Raymond A. Hoffman Co., Chicago, IIl.]. 
Orchestras just leaving their beginning 
books will find this little suite of three 
pieces most delightful. Indeed, they are 
easy enough to be used with the be- 
ginning books, as supplementary mate- 
rial, should such be needed.—LeE mM. 
LOCKHART, 


Mopern ScuHoot GraADED ORCHESTRA 
Books, VotuMeEs I anp II. Composed, 
Edited and Arranged by Charles J. Rob- 
erts [Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
City]. The first of the two books of 
this series is designed to teach the be- 
ginning orchestra by playing ensemble 
pieces from the beginning. The first 
number is a simple chorale that requires 
of each student the ability to play at 
most four notes. No scheme of learning 
these notes is given in the teacher’s 
book, so it is assumed that previous in- 
struction is presupposed. The book 
progresses into harder music faster than 
the reviewer thinks children or begin- 
ners can go. With outside individual 
practice the class may go from one tune 
to the next reasonably well. The sec- 
ond of the books carries on with graded 
orchestra pieces.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Band 


THE NATIONAL BAND Book. Ed Chen- 
ette [G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
City]. Mr. Chenette presents sixteen 
original compositions of a grade slightly 
harder than the Bennett sets. The index 
shows six marches, two waltzes, two 
little overtures, and six characteristic 
numbers.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


BAND—AT-TEN-TION! Mark H. Hinds- 
ley [Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.]. Some high school bands and 
most college bands have found neces- 
sary a considerable amount of field work 
in connection with their contribution to 
the football season. This field work 
may or may not have a value compar- 
able to the time it takes. 


Mr. Hindsley has for some years been 
an enthusiast for the marching band and 
has had considerable experience in the 
training of such organizations. e 
passes on to us in masterly fashion 
ways and means of being successful, in 
developing the field band. The book’ is 
really quite a valuable one for the leader 
who finds himself forced to spend his 
fall season in the athletic department. 

A condensed student’s edition, selling 
at twenty-five cents, is available also.— 
LEE M. LOCKHART. 


THe Girt WITH THE FLAXEN Harr. 
Claude Debussy; band arrangement by 
Anton Weiss [Durand & Co.; Agents, 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.]. If this number consumed more 
than two minutes’ time, I would feel 
that it might come in for criticism. It 
is so thinly arranged and uses the in- 
struments so sparingly that one won- 
ders why the band was chosen for its 
expression. It is chamber music for 
band, so to speak, and is, in a sense, a 
rather welcome change from the band’s 
usual heaviness. It should have little 
time in rehearsal because of the result- 
ing idleness of so many players.—LEE 
M, LOCKHART. 


INTERMEZZO from the Opera “Goyes- 
cas.” Enrique Granados; arranged by 
Pierre Dupont, revised by Tom Clark 
[G. Schirmer, Inc., New York City]. 
Comparatively short, this number is 
worth investigation for use as a num- 
ber to fill the band program. It is in- 
teresting, but not so difficult that it will 
require an excessive amount of rehearsal 
time.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Pre_upe (for Symphonic Band). Carl 


Busch [G. Schirmer, Inc. New York 
City]. We should be grateful to Mr. 


Busch for his regular contributions to 
the list of music written expressly for 
the symphonic band. The Prelude is 
scored for large band, with interesting 
parts for all instruments.—LEE M. LOCK- 
HART. 


Marches 


THE MAN oF THE Hour (March). 
H. J. Woods [G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York City]. This is a fairly difficult 
march. 


Tue Ernest WILLIAMS BAND SCHOOL 
Marcu. Mayhew Lake [The Ernest 
Williams School of Music, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.]. Rather difficult, but interest- 
ing.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


For Stringed Instruments 


Our First Trio Boox. Arranged by 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella [G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York City]. This issue con- 
tains six familiar folk tunes nicely ar- 
ranged for violin, cello, and piano. The 
difficulty is about the same as that of 
the Beethoven Minuet in G.—LEE M. 
LOCKHART, 


THe Wattzers. Herbert Brandvig 
[Carl Fischer, Inc.. New York City]. 
The Waltzers is the first of a suite of 
three pieces for violin to exercise the 
student in playing double stops in the 
first position. The music is pleasant and 
lies well, as, of course, it must. The 
piano accompaniment adds little more 
than harmony and simple rhythm.—LEE 
M. LOCKHART. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Patriotic Citizens! 


Buy American Made Goods! 
Help Uncle Sam Get on His Feet! 
Give American Workmen Jobs! 





School Supervisors report cheaply made 
foreign flutes fit for scrap heap after year’s 
use! 
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WM. S. HAYNES CO.’S superla- 
tive American-made sterling silver 
Flutes and Piccolos stand every test 
and last a life time with proper care! 


Branch Salesroom and Repair Shop: 
15 W. 51st St., New York City, N.Y. 


Main Factory, Salesroom and Repair Shop 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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If you have not ordered your copy, 
attention is called to the requisition 
form in this issue. Placing your 
order now will (a) assure you of a 
copy, and (b) entitle you to the 
pre-publication price of $1.50. That 
is, if you are a Conference member. 
The price to non-members is $2.50. 


See Page 72 for Requisition Form 
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Looking tor 
To Play at the Fair? 
Pomp and Chivalry. Grand Processional March by 
COD F, TUNNEB soo on andectvccsasoes Full Band, $1.25 
Longwood Gardens. March by Lt. Chas. Benter. 
Full Band, —.75 
Echoes from Germany. Descriptive Dance on Familiar 
Airs. By Carl Giesen..........002200. Full Band, = 1.25 
Les Voyageurs. March by L. H. McQueston. 
Full Band,  .75 
Intermezzo. A majestic melody. By Henry Wiegand. 
Full Band, 1.25 
Brave and Watchful. March by Fabian Lopez. 
Full Band, —.75 
East of Suez. Intermezzo Orientale. Full of atmos- 
phere. By Carol Strebor............+.. Full Band, 1.25 
S. S. A. 
Winds to the Silent Morn..............+++. Emery .15 
Tike Tate Cimatiae) « oo ccc cccccccscvces Whitehead 15 
Gy an oo peccoeraccesccesseneseeee Lester .15 
Jardin d’Amour (French) ...........eeeeeee. Saar 15 
Cradle Song (Caprice Viennois)............ Kreisler  .20 
S. A. B. 
rc eaktneeahas ee sane een ceus Kreisler 15 
PF Ge ED a vc cee cenctvescoesenvecsees Clark .12 
Days of Youth (Stein Song).............4. Fenstad .12 
aio 6505660 s cede wee an Chaminade .15 
Spirit of America............+. gocnncesetaun Marks .15 
S. A. T. B 
ee OE I 5 05.06 650550 04.664088.6neReb> Fox .15 
po) eee eee Cre re ree Lester .15 
Gay Is the Rose (Canadian)...........0ee0005 Saar .15 
Echoes from de Cotton Fields........ Moore-Seamans___.15 
Air de Chasse (Hunting Song)............... Crist 15 
Oh, Gentle Moon (Unacc.)........csccccee Stephen  .16 
Farewell until We Meet Again..............5. Saar .15 
7.2. & 
We BO MR occcecccesacsbeeadeeenewes O'Hara 15 
When My Fancy’s Running High............ Hulten 15 
There’s a Hole in the Bottom of the Sea 
CUED -6c0essovneed cob eesaehesusces Lake 15 
BOSD Cs GD TG a cc ccccccccscvacecceceess Fox .15 
RECENT OXFORD DESCANTS 
Praise the Lord, Ye Heavens Adore Him........... Ry: 
The Lover’s Farewell (Northcote)................ R 
Marching Through Georgia .................00005 12 
EE oi bnocncpanieseseeencdeasckndee 12 
EN sac chctscese reed dedvacenses 12 
The Campbells Are Coming......................-. 2 
Will Ye No Come Back Again?................... 12 
ee EE  ncenyekvd cess cvactudeseceds 12 
ee EE 6 din cenidchanddtarneemiiaied 12 
TWO NEW MARCH SONGS— 
“HAIL, CHICAGO!” and ANNAPOLIS, The Mid- 
Ge Go oiands sae s vebacedseeees 50 
YOUR FIFE AND DRUM CORPS, TOO 
THE MARTIAL ALBUM 
Sixteen corking marches composed or arranged by J. J. Don- 
nelly and V. L. Mott, two Legion Corps men. Playable for 
Fifes and Drums: Bugles and Drums: and Fifes, Bugles and 
Drums. 
Price, 35 cents each part. 
Write for Descriptive Circular 
Remember: When you come to Chicago, come to 
Carl Fischer’s at 306 So. Wabash Avenue! 





CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Publica- 
tions 


The 
Carolpn 


Alehin 


REVISED (1930) APPLIED HARMONY 
VINCENT JONES, M.A. 


of New York University 


PART I 
Met with instant approval when examined. Teachers 
can grasp the method easily without special Alchin 
training. Many teachers are interested in this simpli- 
fied book of music study. Price $2.00 
PART II 
is devoted to Modulation and 
Chromatic Harmony. ts suitable for college classes, 
advanced students and teachers. The music student 
of today cannot afford to overlook the harmonic ex- 
periments of modern composers. Price $2.00 


KEYBOARD HARMONY (IN 3 PARTS) 


by CAROLYN A. ALCHIN 
PART It—Is devoted to intervals, scales, chord struc- 
ture and the application of the primary chords to the 
harmonization of melodies. Price 50c 
PART Iti—Iincludes the secondary harmonies in the 
harmonization of melodies; sequences in the various 
species of seventh and ninth chords; embellishments 
with many examples from the classics. Price 50c 
PART Iti—ts devoted to modulation. Examples are 
given to illustrate the various ways of effecting a 
change of key. Melodies both easy and difficult have 
been included in the illustrations. Certain features 
are of especial interest to organists. Price $1.00 


ESSENTIALS in the TEACHING of HARMONY 
by VINCENT JONES, M. A., of New York University 
A new book benefitting teachers of this subject, giving 
the methods pursued in this university, Price $1.50 


TONE THINKING AND EAR TRAINING 
by CAROLYN A. ALCHIN 

Trains pupils to think and hear Rhythm, Melody and 

Harmony. A fine book for music students. Price $2.09 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN HARMONY 
(Based on the Alchin Texts) 
by DORIS MOON 
Teachers have felt the need of some measurement by 
which to determine the progress of their students. 
Owing to the great variation in procedure the standard 
of measurement has been hard to determine, These 
tests represent an effort to meet the need. Published 
in two books—Form A and Form B. $1.50 each 


L. R. JONES 
PUBLISHER 
227-229 E. Fourth St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Is now issued. It 











What the 


critics say 





of ad 


Dorothy Gordon 


in Programmes of Folk Songs 
of all Nations (in costume) 


“Concerts of this kind, if brought to the 
immediate attention and hearing of chil- 
dren, will do a great deal to advance 
not only their appreciation of the sub- 
ject, but a real love for music.” 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music, N.Y.C. 


“I wish the children in every school in 
San Francisco could listen to her.” 
REDFERN MASON 
San Francisco Examiner 


“Children were continually delighted 


with her.” 
WASHINGTON NEWS 


“Big and spellbound audience held by 
voice and rsonality and the right 
atmosphere for the different countries.” 
LONDON STAR 
Author of 

“Sing It Yourself” 

“Around the World 

In Song” 


For terms, dates, etc., Address 


RICHARD COPLEY 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





Orchestra 

A very useful new recording for 
teachers is Corelli's Christmas Con- 
certo (Concerto Grosso No. 8), a re- 
cording which illustrates finely an early 
stage in orchestral development, and at 
the same time is thoroughly delightful 
to the modern ear. The work is in the 
typical early concerto style, with con- 
stant contrast between the full orchestra 
and a string trio. There are nine short 
movements, varying greatly from each 
other in speed and thematic material. 
The whole work is played effectively, 
with the simplicity and directness appro- 
priate to the style of the music; espe- 
cially fine are the second Adagio at the 
end of side 2, the Vivace and Allegro 
on side 3, and the delicious Pastorale on 
side 4 (this last cut, unfortunately for 
the sake of recording, on one disc). The 
performance is by Dr. Frederick Weiss- 
mann and members of the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra; the string trio con- 
sists of Johannes Lasowski, Hans Rein- 
icke and Armin Liebermann. The rec- 
ords are Columbia G-68075 and 68076-D. 
Only one adverse criticism need be made 
of them; one wishes a harpsichord had 
been used instead of a piano, for the 
sake of preserving the original tonal 
effect. 

(Someone has said—I think it was 
Percy Scholes—that Handel “borrowed 
to the point where it ceased to be 
plagiarism and became mere quotation.” 
One is reminded of that remark as he 
notices the very striking similarity be- 
tween the Pastorale mentioned above 
and the Pastoral Symphony in the Mes- 
siah. Handel undoubtedly knew the 
Corelli work.) 


Two short works by Moussorgsky and 
one by Rimsky-Korsakoff are added to 
the available Russian library. On Vic- 
tor 6775, Dr. Stokowski conducts the 
former’s Khovantchina Entr’Acte to Act 
4 (this record is the final one in the 
Stravinsky Firebird set). On Victor 
11443, Albert Coates leads the London 
Symphony in the Gopak from The Fair 
at Sorotchinsk and in the Cortége des 
Nobles from Mlada. All three works 
are played in fine style and with splen- 
did effect. 


Two fine examples of Mozart’s or- 
chestral style are to be found on Victor 
11407—the Ballet Music from Idomeneo, 
and an Andante for the Flute. The 
music is of great delicacy and purity 
and charming: tunefulness. The ballet 
music is light and graceful, making a 
good contrast with the more stately 
mood of the Andante. 


Ravel’s Alborado Del Gracioso is 
played by Walther Straram and the Or- 
chestre des Concerts Straram—a fine 
performance and a fine recording. This 
is a typical Alborado, with lively %4 
rhythm interspersed with free recitative- 
like passages. Many points in the music 
are interesting from the standpoint of 
harmonic treatment and instrumenta- 
tion. 


Sibelius’ 4th Symphony, in A minor, 
is played by Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and issued by the 
Victor Company as set M-160. This is 
one of the most notable additions to 


“I, 
the recordings of modern music—a fine 
performance and splendid recording in 
what is without doubt one of the finest 
examples of current symphonic music. 
If you do not know Sibelius, this is a 
good point at which to start your study 
of him; and this will be only the start, 
for you will be fascinated by his musical 
idiom, his independence of thought and 
form, his enormously effective orches- 
tration. 


(Sibelius’ Ist and 2nd symphonies, is- 
sued by Columbia, have already been re- 
viewed in these columns. His 5th Sym- 
phony has recently been issued by 
subscription, the American agents for 
the album being H. Royer Smith Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Many of the fin- 
est current releases are coming out in 
this way, by advance subscription, the 
records not being put on sale in the 
usual manner; for instance, two volumes 
of songs by Hugo Wolf, two volumes 
of Beethoven piano sonatas, a volume 
of Haydn string quartets.) 


Stravinsky's ballet suite, The Firebird, 
was issued by the Victor Company some 
time ago (set M-53) but has not yet 
had comment here. The performance, a 
colorful and sympathetic one, is by Dr. 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. This is early Stravinsky, containing 
evidences of the radicalism which marks 
his later works, but on the whole suffi- 
ciently “regular” as to seem now rather 
conservative. It is useful educationally 
as an example of the modern treatment 
of suite form, and as an example of the 
bridging steps from the late romantic to 
the modern schools. 


Tschaikowsky’s 3rd Symphony, in D 
major, Opus 29, is played by Albert 
Coates and the London Symphony and 
issued as Victor set M-166. While his 
4th, 5th and 6th are better known and 
more popular, this is a really fine sym- 
phony deserving of careful study in this 
splendid recorded version. It abounds 
in interesting melodies and is vivid and 
colorful in its treatment of them. It has 
five movements, the middle three being 
short and highly individualized—a Land- 
ler-like waltz, a lovely Andante and a 
gay Scherzo. 


One of Wagner’s most powerfully 
dramatic bits of writing is the Funeral 
March from Die Gétterdéimmerung, 
which Bruno . Walter conducts’ on 
Columbia 68044. The recording is a good 
one, but we feel that the phonograph is 
not yet quite equal to the demands of 
music of this intensity. 


Wagner’s Meistersinger Overture is 
also nlaved by Mr. Walter for Colum- 
bia (68023). This is the best of the 
three Columbia recordings of the work, 
but not quite so full a recording as that 
given by Stock for Victor. 


Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra play the Prelude to Act III, Die 
Meistersinger (Wagner) on Victor 1584. 
The music is gracefully and smoothly 
played; the recording is not entirely up 
to standard, in that some of the softest 
parts are clouded. 


An unusually fine Wagner record is 
Brunswick 90231, which contains the 
Prelude to Act I, Lohengrin as played 
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by the Berlin Philharmonic under Furt- 
wiingler. The conductor’s finely sensi- 
tive interpretation is so well recorded as 
to give us here a record of superlative 
qualities. The great climax in the brass 
passage, to which Furtwiingler builds up 
through one whole side of the record 
and from which he gradually recedes to 
the end of the second side, is one of the 
most powerful passages in all orchestral 
recording. 

Columbia issues a recording (68011 
and 68012) of Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, 
directed by Bruno Walter. The _ inter- 
pretation is exquisitely attentive to 
finely detailed treatment, and glows with 
warmth. 


Several parts of Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde have been arranged by Dr. 
Stokowski into what he terms a “sym- 
phonic synthesis” and recorded by him 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra in Victor 
album M-154. Starting with the Prelude, 
the music moves without pause into 
material from the Love Music of Act 
II, then passages from the meeting of 
the two lovers in Act I, finally proceed- 
ing to the glorious music of the Liebe- 
stod, making a continuous thirty-minute 
work. The recording is a superior one, 
and as usual the orchestra plays with 
opulent tone and fine attention to detail. 


Chamber Music 


Two Beethoven Quartets, issued by 
Columbia some time ago and recently 
re-pressed in the “blue” series, are im- 
pressive examples of fine recording and 
superlatively fine performance. They are 
the C minor Quartet, Opus 18 No. 4 (set 
59), and the F minor Quartet, Opus 95 
(set 56). A study of the two works 
together furnishes a fine basis for seeing 
the contrasts between Beethoven’s early 
and later thought and styles. The C 
minor, an early work, shows comparative 
squareness of form, clear-cut themes 
and straightforward development. The 
F minor, a late work, shows much 
greater complexity of thought and form 
and is filled with an introspective atmos- 
phere. 

Opera 


For the high school which produces 
operettas nothing finer from every stand- 
point has (or can be?) written than 
the immortal Gilbert and Sullivan, The 
Mikado. The recorded version issued 
by the Victor Company (set C-12) is 
enormously useful to teachers, and gives 
enormous pleasure to any music lover 
who has a sense of humor. If it con- 
tained nothing else, the set would be 
worth having for the performance of 
one single number, the quintet from the 
second act, “Brightly dawns our wed- 
ding day.” This is a fine madrigal; and 
here it is sung as it should be and nor- 
mally isn’t. 

(One wonders why descriptive pam- 
phlets are so carelessly prepared! The 
pamphlet for this set announces seven 
artists who do not sing, and the records 
announce nine who are not mentioned 
in the pamphlet.) 


Three albums of excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s Siegfried are now available in the 
Victor catalog; the first, set M-83, was 
issued some time ago, while the other 
two have just been released—sct M-161 
containing excerpts from the first and 
second acts, and set M-167 containing 
the final scene of the third act. There 
is no duplication in the three sets, and 
the three are uniformly on a very high 
level of excellence. Of the many artists 
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CURTIS CLASS PIANO 
COURSE 


by 
HELEN CURTIS 


Director of the Department of Class Plano Metheds, 
Chicago Cogngevatany, | Chicago, lll. Formerly 
Supervisor of Plano, Public Schools, Kansas City, Me. 





SUPERV |ISORS— 
Try the New 


FIRST PIANO 
READER 


(Covering entire year's work ) 
75 cents 


Being used with GREAT SUCCESS in 1st, 
Qnd and 3rd grade Piano Classes 





1010 Kimball Hall 





participating, several are known through 
the recent broadcasts from the Metro- 
politan—Melchior, Schorr, Laubenthal, 
Frida Leider, Maria Olczewska. The 
parts of the opera chosen for these re- 
cordings give a splendid cross-section of 
the whole opera; from that standpoint, 
as well as because of the excellence of 
performance and recording, the sets de- 
serve great praise. 


A fine aria from Verdi's La Forza 
del Destino (Madre pietoso Vergine) is 
sung by Dusolina Giannini on Victor 
7602; the unnamed chorus and orchestra 
are conducted by John Barbirolli, the 
record apparently originating in Eng- 
land. The music is highly dramatic and 
forceful, one of Verdi’s finest arias. 
Giannini’s glorious voice and fine sing- 
ing are seen here at their best. 


For complete information write 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher 


Chicago, Ill, 








Two excerpts from Wagner's Die 
Meistersinger are issued by Victor on 
disc 7682, as fine a single Wagner record 
as we know. On one side Schorr sings 
the aria from the third act Euch macht 
thr’s leicht; on the other is found the 
quintet from the same act, Selig, wie die 
Sonne meines Gliickes lacht, sung by 
Elizabeth Schumann, Melchior, Schorr, 
Parr and Williams. Schorr gives uni- 
formly fine interpretations of Wagner; 
so this record is especially notable for 
the remarkably fine version of the quin- 
tet. 

Chorus 


Verdi’s Requiem Mass is issued by 
Victor as set M-96, the performance 
being by the LaScala forces under the 
direction of Sabajno. The music is 
highly dramatic, filled with passages of 
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New-Interesting! 


THE CHAMBER MUSIC 


OF BRAHMS 
by 
HENRY S. DRINKER, JR. 


Written for the centenary of the 
composer's birth, this book contains a 
sketch of his life, a tabulation of all 
Brahms' works, general comments, and 
an analytical description of each of 
his chamber music compositions. An 
excellent book for class work in this 
field. 
ane ee 


An Original 


Composition for Band 
“A GLORIOUS DAY” 


by 
ALBERT ROUSSEL 
Premiere world performance by the 
Goldman Band in New York City, week 


of June 19, 1933, will be broadcast. 
Band directors listen in! 


Full Band.............. a er 


“GIVE UNTO THE 


LORD” 
(29th Psalm) 
by 
LOuIsS KAZZE 


A cantata for mixed chorus and so- 
prano, alto (or bass), and tenor (or 
baritone) solos. Sample copy sent on 
request. 


Price® ........ alshnalicidehinctidiciaieieai aan 


ELKAN-VOGEL 
COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
1716 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WARNESSON’S 


MAKEUP 
for BEST EFFECTS 


Warnesson’s grease paints, powders and creams 
have been the ‘‘actors’ choice’’ for over 54 
years. A child can use them with perfect 
SAFETY. Write for FREE SAMPLES and 
descriptive price list of our theatrical and toilet 
preparations. 


PROF. J. WARNESSON 
Dept. M5 
62 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
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great power and force as well as with 
passages of lyric expressiveness and 
tender beauty. In several places the 
Italian cast seems to overdo the 
dramatic element; a treatment some- 
what less operatic would result in more 
forcefulness in the work as a whole, in 
heightened dramatic effects where Verdi 
intended them. But no matter how well 
one knows the work, this recording is 
of great value from the standpoint of 
the study it affords; and one greatly ad- 
mires Mr. Sabajno’s handling of the or- 
chestra and Mr. Veneziani’s handling of 
the chorus. Of the four soloists, the best 
work is done by Ezio Pinza and Irene 
Minghini-Cattaneo, the former singing 
in a really distinguished manner and the 
latter being at times distinctly fine. 
Franco Lo Guidice’s tenor is adequate 
but not distinguished. The soprano, 
Maria Luisa Fanelli, is inferior to the 
other soloists; she rarely sings a soft 
tone, her voice is unpleasantly harsh 
and she takes great liberties with Verdi’s 
score. 


Vocal 


Tito Schipa has recently made a fine 
record for Victor, number 7583. It con- 
tains his own, A Prayer, and Cilea’s La- 
mento di Frederico. The lament is sung 
with delicacy and restraint. The Prayer, 
an Ave Maria, is much in the style of 
many Italian pieces of this sort, opening 
and closing in a worshipful mood but 
rising, in the middle, to an impassioned 
appeal. It is not music of great dis- 
tinction, but it makes a fine vehicle for 
Schipa’s great vocal talents. 


Violin Concertos 


Beethoven’s Concerto in D major, 
Opus 61, is played by Joseph Szigeti, 
the orchestra (unnamed) being con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter; Columbia set 


177. The performance and recording 
are really fine, marked by distinguished 
playing by both soloist and orchestra. 
In some parts one prefers Kreisler’s in- 
terpretation in the Victor recording (set 
M-14). But except on the score of ip- 
terpretation in spots, the new set is the 
better of the two; as a recording it nat- 
urally shows great improvement over 
the early electric set; and Walter’s or- 
chestra is distinctly better than Blech’s 
in the fineness of its playing and in the 
precision given to detail. The two sets 
use completely different cadenzas; 
Kreisler uses his own throughout (the 
pamphlet is wrong in saying that the 
first was written by Beethoven himself) ; 
Szigeti uses Joachim cadenzas, which 
are probably the finest that have been 
written for this work; in the first move- 
ment he alters the last part of the ca- 
denza from Joachim’s first set, and for 
the other two movements he uses those 
from Joachim’s second set. 


Especially welcome is the recording 
of Elgar’s Concerto in B minor, Opus 
61, played by Yehudi Menuhin with 
Elgar conducting the London Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor set M-174). Except 
for the Dream of Gerontius and pos- 
sibly the Enigma Variations, Elgar at 
his best is comparatively unknown in 
America; it is to be hoped that the re- 
lease of this fine concerto will be fol- 
lowed by releases of his other symphonic 
works, The concerto is a powerful 
piece of writing, filled with really fine 
thematic material of great beauty and 
strength, and showing developmental 
skill and power of the sort found only 
in composers of the first rank. Menuhin 
plays the solo part brilliantly and with 
a style which combines power and deli- 
cacy in a sensitive way; and the orches- 
tra leaves almost nothing to be desired. 
The recording is superior. 





BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 62) 





OLDEN MELODIES FOR 
JFRENCH HORN. Arranged by 
Charles N. Boyd [M. Witmark & Sons, 
Educational Publications, New York, 
N. Y.]. Dr. Boyd has chosen fine 
music for his Golden Melodies for 
French Horn. Not only is it fine, but 
the numbers fit the horn especially well, 
a characteristic quite as commendable, 
indeed, as the choice of fine music. The 
book contains thirteen numbers, none of 
which are extremely difficult. Another 
worth while feature is the inclusion of 
descriptive notes on each piece.—LEE M. 
LOCKHART. 


Tue Portrait oF A Lapy. (Rhapsody 
for strings, wind and piano.) Deems 
Taylor [J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
City]. Only the most advanced little 
symphony groups should think of attack- 
ing this Rhapsody for piano, two violins, 
viola, cello, bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon. Stretching the word 
modern to mean more than contemporary 
or as designating a period in time, this 
number may be given that characteriza- 
tion. It has a few bars in conventional 
measure, but most of the way one is rap- 
idly changing from seven-eight to five- 
eight. Also, one must search diligently 
to find a few consecutive measures in the 
same tonality. This is not to say the 
music is bad, but rather to give it a 
description.—LEE M. LOCKHART, 


RIMARY MUSIC, C AND D. 

Arthur Edgar French [The Arfred- 
gar Press, Revere, Mass. Teacher’s Edi- 
tion, $1.00, Pupil’s Edition, $.48]. Chap- 
ter headings for Book C: The Key Sig- 
nature, Rests and Their Signs, The Re- 
peat and First and Second Endings, 
The Slur, Miscellaneous Studies, Liter- 
ation of the Staff, Appendix A, Mo- 
tives; Appendix B, The Motive Re- 
peated. 

Book D: Naming the Keys, The Dup- 
let, The Two-Beat Combination, Chro- 
matic Tones (Ascending), Chromatic 
Tones (Descending). Appendix A, Imi- 
tations. 

Well bound, well printed, well spaced, 
on good paper.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


For Strings 


WELVE EASY PIECES (For 
string quartet or string orchestra). 
Arranged by Charles Clement Samford 
Schirmer, Inc., New York City]. 
Twelve Easy. Pieces is issued in two 
books, with six pieces in each. Book I 
contains the easier six. All, however, 
are within the capabilities of students 
having had one year’s training. A piano 
part is included for use when some 
voices are absent. An ad lib bass part 
makes the books useful for the string 
quintet—LEE M. LOCKHART. 
Mazurka, Lutiasy, Marcu, WALTz, 
Scuerzino, Paul Zilcher [G. Schirmer, 
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Inc., New York City. 35c each]. THE 
Birps’ Froitic, Howard Franklin; Fot- 
LOW THE Leaner, Joyce Gilmore; SHEP- 


HERD’s Sonc, Frank Richards; (Each 
including a Teacher’s Second Violin 
Pact) [Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper 


Sqtare, New York City. 40c each]. The 
several pieces listed above are of the 
easiest grade for violin and piano.—LEE 
M. LOCKHART. 


Tue Trio Series (For Piano, Violin, 
and Cello) [Clayton F. Summy Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.]. Theme in D (From “Sym- 
phonie Pathetique”) by Tschaikowsky. 
According to the publishers this trio ar- 
rangement marks the beginning of a 
new series of original pieces and tran- 
scriptions to be published from time to 
time. The Theme in D brings one of 
Tschaikowsky’s best known themes to 
the piano trio.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Mara Banc VIOLIN Course, Book II, 
Maia Bang [G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. $1.00]. Maia Bang stars 
again! Book II in the violin course 
bearing this name is as well done as 
Book I, reviewed previously. Fifty pages 
full of fine music, graded, and made 
interesting by teachers’ parts and sug- 
gestions of various kinds. Music teach- 
ing accompanies note teaching in this 
method.—LEE M. LOCKHART, 


Class Piano 


N THE CLASS. Entertaining Pieces 

for Class Piano Playing by Mathilde 
Bilbro. [Sam Fox Pub. Co. Price, 60 
cents.] Attractive melodies for duet, 
trio, or quartet; one piano, two pupils 
or two pianos, eight pupils—suSAN T. 
CANFIELD, 


Oratorios and Cantatas Received 


Saut—G. F. Handel—Abridged and 
revised version edited by J. Michael 
Diack. [Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Price, $1.00] 


Tue St. Joun Passion—G. F. Handel 
—Edited by J. Michael Diack, Foreword 
by Sir Wilford Davies. [Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Carl Fischer, Inc. Price, 


$1.20.] 


THE Four SeAsons—J. S. Bach—Writ- 
ten and arranged by J. Michael Diack. 
os University Press, Carl Fischer, 
Inc. 

A fine addition to the list of secular 
cantatas. Grateful range for high school 
chorus, an occasional “A” possible for 
true sopranos. Attractive words well set 
and suitable to the Bach music. 


University of Kansas held a celebration dur- 
ing its 10th annual Music Week Festival, May 
7 to 14, in honor of Charles Sanford Skilton, 
Professor of Organ and Theory, School of Fine 
Arts, who has been with the university for 
thirty years. 


Department of Music, Delaware State Teach- 
ers Association, in its interesting new Bulle- 
tin (Vol. I, April, 1933) which plans “not 
only to disseminate news of interest among the 
music teachers and supervisors of the state, 
but will also make an effort to inform school 
administrators and others of our activities,” 
says of its Music in Adult Education Activi- 
ties: “In the past eight years, Delaware’s pub- 
lic school program of adult education has 
grown from one concerned with the assimila- 
tion of the foreign-born, and the elimination of 
illiteracy, to one providing opportunities for 
education for all people of the State. 

For the last three years the requests for lead- 
ership in music have outnumbered those in any 
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FOR CLARINET 


FOR CORNET and TRUMPET 


FOR TROMBONE 


FOR BARITONE 


The Best Methods for 
WIND INSTRUMENTS 


The Celebrated KLOSE, revised by Jan Williams.................. Part | $1.75 
The LAZARUS, revised by G. Langenus........... 
The CUNDY-BAERMANN, revised by Harry Bettoney 


The NEW METHOD for ALTO and BASS CLARINET by 


Sf eee priasienscsrinsicitaiesilia inated tlgliadiceatiiarsiate Complete 2.00 
FOR FLUTE 
The MODERN METHOD by A. Brooke .......2-22.2-..-.--00-ce+-0000-+ Part! 1.75 
Complete 3.50 
FOR BASSOON 
The WEISSENBORN, revised by Fred Bettoney................ Complete 2.00 


The ARBAN-CLARKE, the celebrated Arban method revised 


er POO CI i cincnetecicesicenpiennsicnseniboieanaciatennanesiniainenat Part! 1.75 


CORNETTE'S CELEBRATED Method (bass clef), revised by 
Se eee 


The KENFIELD Baritone Method, by L. S. Kenfield.......... Complete 1.50 


aren omen Part! 1.50 


Parts | and II together 2.25 


Complete 1.50 





For years, 


be authorities. 


The Cundy-Bettoney Company has made woodwinds of the 
highest order and published music for them. 


Now, professionals and all those who know woodwinds acknowledge them to 


In addition to the above methods, 
studies, solos, duets and ensembles for wind instruments. 


we publish a large catalogue of 
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Ask for catalogues and thematic excerpts. 


Write to us for expert interpretation and 
attention to your woodwind problems. 


The CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 
Jamaica Plain, BOSTON, MASS. 
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other subject. In the term just completed, 1000 
of the 3500 men and women participating in 
adult education activities were in music groups 
that met in 29 different communities. 

Their ages range from 16 to 85 years. . 
their educational background from illiteracy to 
university graduation. The need for music as 
a medium of self-expression and appreciation 
would seem to be demonstrated by the univer- 
sality of its appeal to this large group of 
people.” 

Adult festivals in which music had a major 
part were held in the following Delaware 
counties: Sussex, March 20 at Seaford; Kent, 
March 23 at Kent County Educational Center; 
New Castle, March 26 at Newark. The Wil- 
mington Community Chorus, enrollment over 
100, presented its first program May 7—Wil- 
bert Hitchner, Conductor. The State Teachers 
Association Department of Music has also as- 
sumed responsibility for the music of the county 
teachers’ meetings this year. In the Bulletin’s 
calendar of school events, music festivals were 


listed for the following counties: Sussex, April 
28; Dover, May 2; New Castle, May 5; Wil- 
mington Colored School Festival, May 9; Wil- 
mington Elementary School Festival, May 12. 
Officers of the Music Department, Delaware 
State Teachers Association: Wilbert B. Hitch- 
ner, President, Wiimington; Charlotte Kray- 
bill, Secretary, Harrington; A. W. Arthurs, 
Treasurer, Marshallton. County Chairmen: 
Kent County, John W. MacFaddin, Dover; New 
Castle County, Elizabeth Staton, Wilmington; 
Sussex County, Russell Shuttlesworth, Laurel. 
Bulletin Committee: Helen E. Martin, Wil- 
mington; Jean Easton, Smyrna; Helen H. 
Gibbs, Wilmington; Esther McQueen, Dover; 
Gladys F. Smith, Milford; Margaret Stockton, 
Selbyville; Ruth Zimmerman, New Castle. 


Albert Edmund Brown, Director of Music at 
Ithaca College, has recently been awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of music by New 
York College of Music, in recognition of his 
contributions to musical education. 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 


+ ft 





REPARATIONS go on apace for 
| the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, which opens in Chicago about 
the time this JouRNAL is printed. A 
glance through the advance literature of 
the Fair is like a peep into some new, 
fantastic world of wonders, so start- 
lingly modern and exciting are the 
attractions awaiting the vast expected 
crowds. The supreme amusement thrill 
of the Fair will interest many persons. 
It is called a Sky-Ride, with towers 
rising 628 feet in the air and costing 
$1,200,000 to build—successor to the Fer- 
ris Wheel of the Fair of ’93. (It 
wouldn’t be Chicago without a Ride of 
some sort, did you say?) In the course 
of its construction a new principle was 
discovered, the story goes, which may 
revolutionize the bridge-building of the 
future. 
“Pouf! to hard times,” says Chicago. 
“On with the Fair!” 


+ tf 


ArTuR Ropztnskr has been released 
from his contract with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra in order that he 
may undertake direction of The Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra next season. 
Upon Dr. Rodzinski’s recent guest ap- 
pearance with the Cleveland forces, he 
was greeted with enthusiastic acclaim by 
the gentlemen of the press. Therefore 
it is not surprising to learn of his sub- 
sequent engagement as successor to 
Nikolai Sokoloff, who leaves Cleveland 
to pilot the New York Orchestra through 
a series of five Carnegie Hall concerts 
this coming season. As for Dr. Rod- 
zinski, we are likely to hear more of this 
rising young genius of the baton, if the 
critics speak truly. 


¢ 


THe Latins, like the Greeks, had a 
word for it. Thus a certain proverb 
reads: “The camel desiring to have 
horns lost even its ears.” Which seems 
to apply very neatly to the present finan- 
cial debacle; our citizenry, aspiring to 
castles in Spain, lost thereby even their 
nethermost garments. 


7 < 


ANY FACTORS are combining to 
restore choral music to its place in 
the sun. One very potent force to that 
end is the American Choral and Festival 
Alliance, founded by its president, Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher, supported by an 
impressive array of leading musicians in 
this country, and with affiliations abroad. 
The Alliance lately sponsored its first 
important event, which had nation-wide 
reverberations. A great festival was 
given in the Boston Opera House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, comprising two suc- 
cessful concerts (afternoon and eve- 
ning) presented by more than two thou- 
sand singers. Vocal ensembles of many 
sorts and kinds—one hundred choirs, 
choruses, glee clubs, studio ensembles, 
etc.—were heard as units and en masse 
under distinguished leadership. 

A veritable Singers’ Day, as the pro- 
gram termed it, and a flying start to- 
ward the goal of glorified choral 
achievement envisioned by the Alliance. 
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THE AGE OF GOLD was the age when 
gold did not rule—de Marnézia. 


“THE OLD FALLS, time changes, and new 
life blossoms out of the ruins.” Spoken 
by a modern philosopher? No; these 
are Schiller’s words, uttered more than 
a century and a quarter ago. Truth is 
indeed ageless, never old, ever new. 


+ ft 


HE late presidential campaign- 

jamboree brought forth at least two 
new phrases for circulation among the 
American people, who dearly love a 
cliché. “Forgotten man” and “new deal”, 
bid fair to be heard for many a long 
day to come. 

What imitators we are! How we hate 
to think for ourselves, and avidly grasp 
at anything new and ready-made for our 
use! 

The radio illustrates this only too 
well. Let one crooner make a success 
—soon there are a hundred crooners. 
Advertise coffee with mixed comedy 
and music—immediately a handful of 
advertisers hustle to put a similar com- 
bination on the air. 

Adroit publicity foists upon us a 
Garbo—in no time there are a thousand 
slinky shapes to be seen, in belted 
ulsters, long bobs and queer made-up 
faces. Build one church facing the pub- 
lic square, another rises opposite. One 
oil station on a corner is sure prophecy 
that a second, perhaps a third, will! 
shortly spring into being across the 
street. 


The voice in the other room, hearing 
much vocal fuming the while these com- 
ments are set down, asks “What are you 
going to do about it? Imitators and 
competitors are inevitable; wherever 
you find them, you know somebody had 
an original idea, or made a success of 
something.” 

Certainly it is our national way, car- 
ried to the extreme, as is also our habit. 
When will we grow up? 


¢ tf 


From Journal of Education, entitled 
“Smilin’ Through :” 


Some folks smile in the night time, 
Some folks smile in the dawn, 
But the man worth while is the one 
who can smile 
When his two front teeth are gone. 


+ ft 


GeorGE BERNARD SHAW chose an off 
year in which to visit the United States. 
For.once we Americans are too absorbed 
in minding our own business to get into 
a flutter over a British literary lion— 
even the one and only G.B.S. 





Music is the mediator between the 
spiritual and the sensual life. Although 
the spirit be not master of that which 
it creates through music, yet it is blessed 
in this creation, which, like every crea- 
tion of art, is mightier than the artist.— 
Beethoven. 





Is THERE A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? Or 
mayhap a boy scout? Moving picture 
directors appear to need a few first-aid 
hints regarding fainting heroines of the 
silver screen, who are unfailingly re- 
vived by being held gracefully upright 
in the arms of a leading man. 

All very romantic; but any schoolgirl 
knows that a recumbent position, with 
head lower than heels, is proper treat- 
ment for such indisposition. Faintness 
is caused by blood leaving the brain; 
circulation is best restored by forcing 
said blood back to that organ. Of course 
in Hollywood things may be different— 
they so often are. Ah, the glamour of 
it all! Ho, hum. 


¢ ¢ 


IN PittspurGH there lives a lad, ac- 
cording to a current newspaper story, 
whose progress in school is not hindered 
by a bullet lodged in his brain as the 
result of a stray shot fired at a robber 
by a policeman. After two years, the 
boy is fully recovered from the wound, 
and took second honors in his class 
when he was promoted recently from 
5-B grade to 5-A. 

Thus does he add to his three Rs the 
three Bs—Brain, Bullet and ’Bility. 


+ tf 


A CERTAIN eminent Conference mem- 
ber possesses a wife whose quiet wit and 
originality are too little known. She had 
occasion recently to purchase some much 
coveted and very handsome service 
plates at a rare bargain price. A friend 
remarked that it was a_ refreshing 
change to find such optimistic defiance 
of the wolf, which is supposed to lurk 
‘round everyman’s corner these days. 
“The wolf?” she replied. “Let him come. 
Then I will have something to serve on 
my nice new plates!” 


¢ + 


A= ITEM from Harbor Springs, 
Michigan, goes straight to the heart 
of this scribbler. A prominent woman 
of that city, ardently interested in pre- 
serving the natural beauty of Michigan’s 
outdoors, speaks feelingly of the work 
being done by the road commission 
crews clearing so-called brush and cut- 
ting trees along one of the state high- 
ways—all of which is being done with 
R.F.C. funds. 

“Of course in this emergency men 
have to be given work—no argument 
against that—but why not do some 
planting instead of cutting?” says Mrs. 
C. F. Erwin. “A hang-over from. lum- 
bering days,” she characterizes it, and 
continues: “It looks to me as if this 
beautiful road is the last place that 
gangs of men should have been put to 
work cutting trees, grubbing roots and 
shearing brush. . . . Does no one ever 
think of planting trees? Why must we 
always cut down and burn?... In the 
old days it was a virtue to clear the 
land. Trees were something to be rid 
of. Now trees are something to be 
cherished. It is time to drop our pioneer 
antagonism against brush (meaning 
shrubs), young evergreens and hard- 
wood sprouts. ... A fallen log in the 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
“A TUNE A DAY” 


A First Book 
for Violin Instruction 


in Group or Public School Classes 


A newly revised edition of C. PAUL HERFURTH’S popular 
instruction book, under the same title, is just off the press. 
The author has added considerable new material in the form 
of fundamentals, melodies, test-questions and secondary vio- 
lin parts, and has eliminated some exercises for which there 
was no immediate need. These will appear in a SECOND 
BOOK now in process. 


BOOK ONE, BOOK TWO, Price, each 60 cents 


“MODERN BUGLE METHOD” 


By ARLIE W. LATHAM 


An indispensable book for Public School, Legion and Scout 
Corps, by means of which pupils will learn how to produce 
each tone with ease and freedom, and also to READ MUSIC. 
It contains twenty-five Bugle Calls and ten Bugle Marches 
with Drum accompaniment. 


Price, 60 cents 


Write for copies of these books “for examination” 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


116 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
TU 


Carl Fischer Announces 
An Advanced Normal 


in the 


OXFORD 
PIANO 
COURSE 


to be given in New 
York during June by 
GAIL MARTIN HAAKE 





S one of the editors of Oxford 

and a recognized authority on ; 

all phases of piano teaching, Mrs. Haake is eminently quali- 

fied to conduct such a course. Classes will be held in the Carl 
Fischer Auditorium from June 5th to June 17th inclusive. 


The course will embrace forty hours of work and will cover 
material in books II, III and IV, with a special session devoted 
to Supplementary Teaching material and Creative Work. 


Any teacher who is authorized to teach “Singing and Play- 
ing” and the First Book is eligible for membership in this 
course. For full information regarding registration fees and 
exact hours and dates, address 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Sole agents for the Oxford Piano Course 
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For teachers’ use in first grades. 


training which the class learns 


Contains teaching directions for 
inclusive. 


SIXTH BOOK OF SONGS 
schools or first year classes in 


HIGHER BOOK OF SONGS 


THE HIGH ROAD OF SONG 
A one-book course for rural and 





FOR EVERY GRADE AND 
EVERY KIND OF SCHOOL 


Foresman Books of Songs 


HE superb quality of the song material in this series 

has won enthusiastic praise from supervisors and 
teachers everywhere. The great composers of the world are 
richly represented in every book; inspiriting and appealing 
folk songs from every nation lend their color and vigor. 
Not only do these books implant a lasting appreciation of 
good music but they also, through their well-graded treat- 
ment of the various teaching problems, give the pupil a 


mastery of the technicalities of singing. 
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MANUAL FOR FIRST GRADE MUSIC 


Full direetions....... $0.96 


Contains 150 songs and studies for musical sense 


to sing by rote. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF SONGS—For second grades....... 52 
MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY A CHILD’S BOOK OF SONGS 
For teachers’ use in second grades............cceeeeeeee 96 
FIRST BOOK OF SONGS-—-Yor third grades.............. -60 
SECOND BOOK OF SONGS-—For fourth grades.......... .60 
THIRD BOOK OF SONGS—For fifth grades.............. .64 
FOURTH BOOK OF SONGS—For sixth grades.......... .64 
FIFTH BOOK OF SONGS 
For seventh grades or elementary classes in junior high 
errr TTT rT rrr Trt TTT TT eee TT 88 
MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY BOOKS OF SONGS 
For teachers’ use in third to seventh grades and elemen- 
tary classes in junior high schools.............eeeeee. .96 


First to Fifth Books 


For eighth grades, advanced classes in junior high 


senior high schools... 1.00 


For the second, third, and fourth years in senior high 
DEGREE: ceaescesadceeueensteeoews 


ungraded schools.... .68 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Publisher, Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The birthplace of the “‘National’”’ 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the 
interests of special teachers and super- 
visors of school music exclusively. It 
will help you in your work. Send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription, or send for 

free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 
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edge of the woods along the highway, 
which time has turned into a mound of 
moss, covered with ferns, is something 
to be left there... . I suppose the road 
authorities are doing the right thing as 
they see it, but I wish their vision would 
improve.” ' 
To which vigorous defense it is a 
pleasure to say Amen and again Amen. 


¢ ¢t 
Mother: And what did mama’s little 
baby learn today? 
Boy: I learned two boys not to call 
me mama’s baby. 


¢ 


PRESIDENT RoosEVELt’s probable stand 
on educational matters is set forth in an 
article headed, “President Roosevelt and 
Education,” by Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
Commissioner of Education, State of 
New York, in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. In Mr. 
Graves’ opinion, the President may be 
expected to uphold present standards, 
and he gives reasons for that assump- 
tion. He quotes the President’s own 
words, broadcast over the air last Oc- 
tober: “You can be very certain that I 
will see to it that there will be no cur- 
tailment of any educational activity.” 
Time will reveal the manner in which 
the President means to make that state- 


ment good. 
+ 

AMERICA is in a fair way to become 
Roosevelt-conscious. To this desk comes 
a reminder that Emily Roosevelt, who is 
singing in the Cincinnati Music Festival 
this spring, is fifth in line removed from 
our new President, himself fifth in line 
removed from the illustrious “Teddy.” 
Quite a Study in Fifths, as it were. 

Not to be outdone, the Gossiper with 
due modesty lays claim to a ray or two 
of reflected Rooseveltian effulgence—T. 
R.’s grandmother and her own maternal 
great-gran’ma were cousins. But to date 
it hasn’t brought even a humble post 
office appointment. 


¢ 


HEAVEN FORBID that these columns 
should indulge in coarse play upon cele- 
brated names. Puns particularly are 
banned as being in the very worst taste. 
(Though who doesn’t number a versa- 
tile punster or two among his good 
friends?) However that may be, one 
simply must give way to baser impulse 
upon occasion, if for no other reason 
than to balance one’s—we almost said 
budget, financial conditions being prone 
to color even the most harmless, un- 
related remarks these days—well, the 
thread of the thing is lost now. But 
what simply has to be asked is this— 
Woodinshoe you hate to be in Woodin’s 
shoes? 


+ 


There is some whining talk nowadays 
to the effect that “everything has been 
done—there are no more opportunities.” 
The fallacy of this sentiment seems evi- 
dent. The trouble is that we are prone 
to look for inspiration in the same old 
places. The next century will show ac- 
complishments along lines not yet con- 
ceivable to most of us; someone will 
uncover forces quite undreamed of now. 
Why delay the process by lazy thinking, 
by dwelling upon things already done? 
“Opportunities,” said Van Dyke, “are 
swarming around us all the time thicker 
than gnats at sundown. We _ walk 
through a cloud of them.” 
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How Music Takes its Place in the Life of a Maryland 
Rural School and Community 


From a survey made by Frank R. Davis, Principal of Jarrettsville Consoli- 
7 dated School, and submitted to Thomas L. Gibson, State Supervisor of 


Music. 





HE Jarrettsville elementary and 
consolidated high school in Har- 
ford County, Maryland, provides 
for the elementary pupils living within 
a radius of one or two miles and fur- 
nishes high school opportunities for the 
rural communities within a radius of 
twelve miles. There are 165 pupils in 
the seven grades of the elementary 
school course taught by four teachers. 
In the four-year high school course 106 
pupils are given instruction by six full- 
time and one part-time teacher. 
Above the third grade in the ele- 
mentary school, the music is taught on 
the departmental plan. In the high 
school, music takes its place as a sub- 
ject of instruction along with English, 
the social studies, mathematics, science, 
French, home economics, and agricul- 
ture. For first- and second-year high 
school pupils, music is a required sub- 
ject, while for third- and fourth-year 
pupils it is optional. Its popularity with 
the high school student body is evident 
when one notes that all except three 
third- and fourth-year pupils enrolled 
for music. The class work in music is 
chiefly vocal and is taught by one who 
does the music work in two other small 
high schools. 


Last year the work in instrumental 
music was offered to pupils in the high 
school as well as to sixth and seventh 
grade elementary pupils, under the di- 
rection of the teacher of chemistry and 
biology, who is trained in orchestra 
work also. This year in its second year 
the orchestra has twenty-four members, 
of whom eighteen have had two or 
more years of previous instruction in 
piano. In addition to those now mem- 
bers of the orchestra, fifteen pupils are 
starting work on various orchestral in- 
struments. Private violin lessons given 
by an advanced student at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music are available on 
the group plan at the school at nominal 
cost. Although work in the orchestra is 
not accredited at present, it is likely to 
be on a credit basis beginning with the 
next school year. 

The work of the orchestra has the en- 
thusiastic support of the community. 
Three churches have organized orches- 
tras for their Sunday schools, using the 
members of the school orchestra for this 
purpose. The music department of the 
school contributed the playing and sing- 
ing of Christmas carols to the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, gave the music for the gradu- 
ation exercises, played for the grange, 
and gave a public concert. The value of 
the school vocal and instrumental music 
is making itself felt in school morale 
and in church and community activities. 
As the orchestra improves, more re- 
quests are received for its services. 

One will wonder about the racial 
background of children who seem to 
take such a lively interest in the music 
offered at the school. The patrons, with 
the exception of four families, are na- 
tive born of English, Irish, Scotch, and 
German stock. 
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The people earn their living chiefly 
through dairy farming, poultry raising, 
and grain farming, their products mostly 
being shipped to the markets in Balti- 
more. In the area surrounding Jar- 
rettsville are located 21 stores, 6 garages, 
1 bank, 2 mills, 3 sawmills, and 3 black- 
smiths. The regular mills are suffering 
from the inroads made by portable ham- 
mer mills which grind at the farm at 
low cost and eliminate the former ne- 
cessity for hauling to and from the mill. 
Four cooperative trucking companies 
operate eight five-ton trucks. 

In the rural area from which Jarretts- 
ville draws its high school pupils, the 
social life of the community is organ- 
ized in the following groups: 12 white 
and 4 colored Protestant churches; 3 
lodges; 2 granges; 2 farm bureaus; 2 
women’s clubs; 9 Four-H clubs enroll- 
ing 105 boys, and 2 enrolling 22 girls; 
the Future Farmers of America enroll- 
ing 45 boys; 3 athletic clubs interested 
primarily in baseball; an improvement 
association; a volunteer fire company; 
the State Dairyman’s Association; and 
10 Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
13. one- and two-room elementary 
schools which are located from 2% to 
12 miles from the Jarrettsville School. 
It is evident that school life contributes 
directly or indirectly to all these activi- 
ties and that the school is the one insti- 
tution in which all are vitally interested. 
If music is taught on the departmental 
plan in the elementary schools and by 
a member of the regular staff of teach- 
ers in the high school, its cost to the 
taxpayers is at a minimum. This is a 
consideration that cannot be ignored, if 
music is to continue to receive the at- 
tention which should be given to it in 
the schools. Several of the colleges of 
Maryland now offer music as a major 
subject to their students. This is bring- 
ing more and more teachers into the 
field who can carry on vocal, orchestra, 
and band work. 


A sense of the values of having music 
taught in this rural school has been 
brought to the patrons and taxpayers 
through the contribution which music 
has made to the social life of both the 
school and the rural community. This 
has been possible because the County 
Superintendent and County Board of 
Education believe in the wholesome uses 
of music in all social life and give their 
heartiest support to music teaching in 
all the county schools. And further, the 
principal of this consolidated school 
knows the permanent values of music 
in human affairs. It is largely through 
his efforts, strongly supported by 
the County Superintendent, that music 
teachers of ability have been secured 
and retained during these times of 
financial distress. In the last analysis, 
it is through good teaching, under a 
wise and understanding principal, that 
such commendable progress has been 
made in the teaching of music in this 
rural educational center. 








Ss tradivarius 


earned undying fame by manu- 
facturing a QUALITY product; 
two centuries have not matched 
his craftsmanship. 


What a contribution he made 
to the Art of Music! 


Frank Holton & Co. 


manufactures QUALITY Band 
Instruments. Its product is bet- 
ter because it makes it that way 
and spares no effort to do so. 


The HOLTON Professional 
Streamline Trumpet foretells in 
its graceful appearance the 


sparkling beauty of its TONE. 


The keys of the re-designed 
HOLTON Alto Saxophone are 
7.86 ounces (nearly half a 
pound) lighter, yet they are 
BEND PROOF! In these finer 
Alto, Tenor and Baritone Saxo- 
phones you will find the qual- 
ity of tone that has been sought 
for years, as well as perfected 
TUNING. 


The action of HOLTON Broad- 
casting Basses is but 19/32 of an 
inch in length—like a trumpet. 


And, of all School Band In- 
struments, ONLY HOLTON 
“Collegiates” bear the name 
and unqualified warranty of a 
famous maker of finest quality, 
professional instruments, “Col- 
legiates” will meet your most 
rigid requirements. 


The perfection of the rare 
Stradivarius makes one 
worth a king’s ransom. The 
superior excellence of 
HOLTONS makes them 
worth more than other in- 
struments, but HOLTON 
POLICY makes them cost 
very much less. 


Write for catalogs and special 
Factory-To-School price list. 


Frank Holton & Co. 


Makers of Quality Band Instruments 
329-18 Church Street 


Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
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HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 





by the results of the informal 

ballots, the majority of Confer- 
ence members believe that it is desir- 
able to change the name of the organi- 
zation. Ballots were distributed at the 
four Conferences which met, and the 
votes were approximately 20-1 in favor 
of changing to some title that would 
more definitely indicate the nature, pur- 
pose, scope and personnel of the Con- 
ference. The ballot was in effect 
merely an expression of opinion, inas- 
much as an amendment to the constitu- 
tion is required to effect a change of 
name. The individual expression of 
opinion as recorded was supported by 
resolutions adopted at the four Con- 
ferences. 

The next step in the process prelim- 
inary to bringing the matter before the 
Conference members in 1934 will be 
provided for by the Executive Com- 
mittee in the near future. Meanwhile, 
members of the Conferences which did 
not meet the past spring, and those 
who did not have opportunity to vote 
at the meetings that were held, will 
shortly receive from the Conference 
office a form which will enable them to 
register their opinions and suggestions 
by mail. President Butterfield and the 
members of the Executive Committee 
solicit active discussion and sugges- 
tions pertaining to the proposed change 
of name, or any other matters relat- 
ing to the good of the organization. 


April 8-13, 1934. The Executive 
Committee announces that the second 
week of April has been chosen for the 
National Biennial at Chicago. 


Appointments. President Butterfield 
announces additional appointments as 
follows: To the Commission on Costs 
and Economic-Social Values of Music 
Education—Osbourne McConathy. To 
the Committee on Contacts and Rela- 
tions—C. M. Tremaine. Mr. Tremaine 
is chairman of the Commission, and 
Mr. McConathy is chairman of the 
standing Committee on Contacts and 
Relations. The interlocking appoint- 
ments are made with a view to the 
closest possible codperation between 
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the two groups in the important activi- 
ties now in progress. (See page 53.) 

Yearbook. The 1933 volume will 
make another fine addition to the se- 
ries. Besides Conference papers and 
addresses—including several excellent 
ones prepared for the Conferences which 
did not hold meetings—the book will 
contain the customary section of rec- 
ords and reports, and a directory of 
members, committees and officers. Or- 
ders should be placed at once as the 
quantity of books printed will be deter- 
mined by the number of orders received. 

Invitations for 1935 Conferences in- 
clude the following: Eastern—Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo and 
Rochester, New York; Northwest— 
Boise, Idaho; California-Western— 
Pasadena and Riverside; North Central 
—Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, In- 
diana. It is reported that this list will 
be augmented by the addition of several 
cities which are now considering or 
completing arrangements to extend in- 
vitations. Convention cities in each 
case are determined by the Executive 
Committee of the Sectional Confer- 
ence, and meeting dates are jointly 
agreed upon by the Sectional Confer- 
ence presidents. 

The N.E.A. Convention (July 1-7) 
will bring many Conference members 
and friends to Chicago. Particular 
interest will center in the meeting 
arranged for by the Committee on Con- 
tacts and Relations, to be held in the 
Lower Tower Ballroom of Hotel Stev- 
ens, July 4, 2:00 P. M. (See “Mobiliz- 
ing Public Support,” page 53.) 

Visit the Conference Office. When 
you are in Chicago, be sure to schedule 
at least one visit to your headquarters 
office, which is but a short distance 
from the Exposition grounds and very 
near to all principal hotels. Conference 
members and friends are invited to util- 
ize the services which can be provided 
by the office and staff. This is your 
headquarters office. Please so regard it 
and use it! 


OCS tha 


Executive Secretary 





Signature and 
Mail 
Address 


Member’s Requisition for 1933 Yearbook 


Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Ship to me at the address below one copy of the 1933 Conference Yearbook 
for which I enclose the member’s price of $1.50. (Price to non-members, $2.50.) 





If you have changed | Street 
your address, give 
former address here City 
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